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THE HOLY NATION 


By Cuartes Lemvuet Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Some inspired Greek in the very dawn of history inscribed on 
the temple of Apollo the precept, Know thyself. This counsel, 
early voiced, has been seldom observed. We moderns, especially, 
are prone to know all about everything but ourselves. The ap- 
proach of the World Conference on Faith and Order is forcing 
the several Christian communions to a belated self-examination. 

We are becoming aware that many of the discussions between 
the communions lead nowhere, because the disputants do not 
speak the same language. The same word means one thing to 
a Presbyterian and quite another to an Episcopalian. And, 
after all, one reason why they do not understand one another is 
because they do not even understand themselves. 

Before we can get very far in a conference on Church unity it 
would seem to be essential that we find out what a Church is, or 
rather that we should know what we, ourselves, believe it to be. 
If we do not think this out in advance, we may find that the unity, 
when achieved, is not Church unity after all, at least not as we 
understand a Church. We may, conceivably, be confronted with 
a predicament similar to that of a couple who brought their case 
to the Supreme Court some years ago. After a ceremony of 
marriage they separated, taking up their domiciles in different 
states. The validity of the marriage being questioned for some 
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| reason, the courts of one state held it to be valid, while those of 
the other state held it to be void. From which it seemed to re- 
sult that one of the parties was married, but the other party was 


not. 

| Now, in considering the idea of a Church we are confronted 
: 7 at the outset with the obvious fact that there are two conflicting 
conceptions of what a Church is and ought to be. We may call 

these the organic and the aggregate ideas.’ 
The organic idea of the Church is that it is a divine organism 
founded by Christ and developed under the guidance of the 
Spirit, possessing and administering peculiar channels of inter- 

course between God and the individual.’ 


_ 1The definitions in the text are, of necessity, only rough approximations. 
This is especially true as to the Protestant idea of the Church, since every 
_ Protestant communion holds some slight modification, as is clearly shown from 
the definitions quoted in note three. Furthermore, the present prevailing con- 
ceptions are often very different from the official pronouncements. The Luth- 
eran and Presbyterian communions at the outset held to ideas not so very 
different from the Catholic belief. The churches of the congregational type 

; have minimized the idea of visible unity and supernatural sanction; and the 
modern tendency in all purely Protestant communions appears to be in that 
direction. In the Anglican the tendency is in the opposite direction. In order 
to permit the reader to obtain a more accurate notion of these ideas, several 
of the definitions are set out in these notes. The references are all from 
Schaff’s The Creeds of Christendom. These creedal definitions, however, should 
not be taken too seriously. It is altogether likely that they sit as lightly upon 
the intellect and conscience of the communions to which they are related as do 
the Thirty-Nine Articles with us. So far as an outsider may judge, it would 
seem that the prevailing opinion, even in communions of presbyterian polity, 
takes an individualistic view of religion, hardly distinguishable from congre- 
gationalism. 

2 Strangely enough the communions holding the Catholic, or organic, idea 
of the Church have not been at pains to define it with precision in their formu- 
laries. No dogma was laid down by any Ecumenical Council. 

The Roman Church has never given a dogmatic definition. 

The Orthodox Confession of the Eastern Church (A.D. 1643) treats of 
the Church and of the duty of its members, but does not define it. (Schaff II, 
Pp. 359.) 

In the Longer Catechism of the Russian Church (A.D. 1839), we find these 
definitions (Secs. 252, 254, 261) : 

“What is the Church? The Church is the divinely instituted community of 
men, united by the Orthodox faith, the law of God, the hierarchy, and the 
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The aggregate idea of the Church, in the broad sense, is that 
it is the collective name for all those who profess belief in Christ 
and attempt to practice a moral life. In the particular sense, it 
is held to be a voluntary association of individual Christians, 
uniting for their spiritual culture, the evangelization of other 
men, and the propagation of certain doctrines.* 


“How can the Church, which is visible, be the object of faith, when faith, 
as the apostle says, is the evidence of things not seen? First, though the Church 
be visible, the grace of God, which dwells in her, is not so; and this it is which 
properly constitutes the object of faith in the Church. Secondly, the Church, 
though visible so far as she is upon earth and contains all “ Orthodox” Chris- 
tians living upon earth, still is at the same time invisible, so far as she is par- 
tially in heaven, and contains all those that have departed hence in true faith 
and holiness. (Note that this makes the Church Invisible correspond to the 
Church Expectant and Triumphant; a conception entirely different from the 
Protestant idea of the Invisible Church.) 

“ How does it agree with the unity of the Church that there are many sepa- 
rate and independent churches, as those of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, 
Constantinople, Russia? These are particular (mepixal) churches, or parts of 
one Catholic Church; the separateness of their visible organization does not hinder 
them from being all spiritually great members of the one body of the Universal 
Church, having one head, Christ, and one spirit of faith and grace. This 
unity is expressed outwardly by unity of creed, and by fellowship in prayer 
and sacraments” (Schaff II, pp. 483-5). 

In the Anglican Church we find the following (Nineteenth Article of Reli- 
gion, A.D. 1563): “ The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in which the pure Word of God is preached and the sacraments be duly 
ministered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of necessity 
are requisite to the same.” This definition would fit better the Protestant than 
the Catholic idea; in fact, it is not as Catholic as the Second Helvetic Con- 
fession, except for the fact that it does not admit the idea of an Invisible 
Church, which is a doctrine peculiar to Protestantism. The definition in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles certainly is not regarded as adequate im the Anglican 
Church today. 

8 The second half of the sixteenth century was the epoch of creed-making, 
when all the communions, both Catholic and Protestant, defined their beliefs 
in Confessions. It is interesting to trace the definition of the Church through 
these and to note the gradual watering-down of the idea in the more recent 
Confessions. 

The Augsburg (Lutheran) Confession (A.D. 1530) : 

“One holy Church is to continue forever. But the Church is the congre- 
gation of saints, the assembly of all believers, in which the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the sacraments rightly administered. And unto the true unity of 
the Church it is sufficient to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and 
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There are, to be sure, nuances of meaning attached to each of 
these definitions by different individuals or groups; but, roughly, 
Christians may be divided into those who hold one or other of 


the administration of the Sacraments. Nor is it necessary that human tradi- 
tions, rites, or ceremonies instituted by men should be alike everywhere” 
(Schaff III, 11). 

_ First Helvetic (Zwinglian) Confession (1536) : 

x We hold the Church to be built of living stones upon a living rock, a holy 
assembly of all the saints and the immaculate bride of Christ, which Christ by 
his own blood washes and purifies, and finally presents to his Father without 
spot or blemish. Which, although comprehended by the eyes of God alone, 
by certain rites instituted by Christ and by the public and by proper discipline 
of the Word of God is not only discerned and recognized, but is also so con- 
stituted, so that in her without these (except by the special favor of God) no 
one is esteemed” (Schaff III, 219). 

Second Helvetic Confession (1566): “ Since God wished from the begin- 
ning that men should be saved and should come to a knowledge of the truth, 
it is certainly necessary that there should be always, even at the end of the 
world, a Church, that is the assembly of the faithful, called out from the 
world, the fellowship of all the saints, that is of those who truly know and 
worship the true God in Christ the Saviour through the word and Holy Spirit 

. and since there is one God . . . one faith, one covenant, it follows neces- 
sarily that the Church is one; hence we call it Catholic, that is universal. .. . 
The Church is divided into different parts or aspects, not that it is split in itself, 
but rather through diversity of members. Some make up the Church Militant, 
others the Church Triumphant. . . . And the Church Militant has always had 
many particular churches, which yet are all included in the Unity of the Catho- 
lic Church. . . . It is called the Body of Christ, since the faithful are living 
members of Christ, under Christ the head. ... The objection is raised that 
there are various strifes and dissentions in our churches since they have parted 
from the Roman Church, and hence that they are not true churches. As if, 
forsooth, there had never been sects or quarrels in the Roman Church... . 
We esteem fellowship with the true Church of Christ so important that we 
deny that those can live with God who are not in communion with the true 
Church of God, but separate themselves from it... . One may speak of an 
invisible Church, not that the men who compose it are invisible, but because, 
hidden from our eyes, known only to God, it often escapes discernment of 
men” (Schaff III, 271-276). This conception appears to be of practically 
the Catholic idea. 

The French (Calvinist) Confession of Faith (A.D. 1559): “It (the 
Church) is the company of the faithful who agree to follow His Word and 
the pure religion which it teaches. .. . Nevertheless, we do not deny that 
among the faithful there may be hypocrites and reprobates, but their wicked- 
ness can not destroy the title of the Church. There can be no Church where 
the Word of God is not received, nor profession made of subjection to it, nor 
use of the sacraments” (Schaff II, 375). 
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these conceptions. Roughly, also, one may call the organic the 
Catholic idea and the aggregate the Protestant idea. Here again, 
of course, it depends on your definition of Catholic and Protes- 


Westminster (Presbyterian) Confession (A.D. 1647): “ The Catholic. or 
universal Church, which is invisible, consists of the whole number of the elect, 
that have been, are, or shall be gathered into one, under Christ the head thereof; 
and is the spouse, the body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all: The 
visible Church, which is also Catholic or universal under the Gospel (not con- 
fined to one nation as before under the Law), consists of all those throughout 
the world that profess the true religion and of their children, and is the king- 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out of which 
there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. ... This Catholic Church hath 
been sometimes more, sometimes less visible. And particular churches, which 
are members thereof, are more or less pure, according as the doctrine of the 
Gospel is taught and embraced, ordinances administered, and public worship 
performed more or less purely in them” (Schaff III, 657-8). It is not quite 
clear what can be meant by “ degrees of visibility ”; and quite certainly Presby- 
terians today do not hold that outside the Church “there is no ordinary pos- 
sibility of salvation.” ‘ 

Savoy (Congregational) Declaration (A.D. 1658): Repeats the definition 
of the invisible Church as in the Westminster Confession, then continues: 
“The whole body of men throughout the world, professing the faith of the 
Gospel and obedience unto God by Christ according unto it, not destroying 
their own profession by any errors everting the foundation, or unholiness of 
conversation, are and may be called the visible catholic Church of Christ, al- 
though as such it is not intrusted with the administration of any ordinances, 
or hath any officers to rule or govern in or over the whole body. . . . Those 
called through the ministry of, the word by His spirit He commandeth to walk 
together in particular Societies or Churches, for their mutual edification and 
the due performance of that public worship which he requireth of them in this 
world. . . . These particular Churches thus appointed by the Authority of 
Christ, and intrusted with power from Him for the ends before expressed, are 
each of them as unto these ends the seat of that Power which He is pleased 
to communicate to his saints or subjects in this World, so that as such they 
receive it immediately from Himself: Besides these particular Churches there is 
not instituted by Christ any Church more extensive or Catholic intrusted with 
power for the administration of his Ordinances or the execution of any au- 
thority in His name” (Schaff III, 721-724). 

Declaration of the Congregational Union of England and Wales (1833) : 
“The Congregational Churches hold it to be the will of Christ that true be- 
lievers should voluntarily assemble together to observe religious ordinances, 
to promote mutual edification and holiness, to perpetuate and propagate the 
gospel in the World, and to advance the Glory and worship of God, through 
Jesus Christ; and that each society of believers, having these objects in view 
in its formation, is properly a Christian Church. . . . They believe no 
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tant. Yet, since we are going to consider these ideas at some 
length, let me so dub them, if you please, quite provisionally and 
for the purpose of convenience alone. 

In considering the Protestant idea, one notes, first of all, that 
the more conserative Protestant theologians find rather more in 
their idea of the Church in the broad sense than I have included 
in my definition. They would define it as the invisible unity of 
believers, of the baptized, or of the elect. What these mean by 
invisible unity is difficult to understand. Of course, in the literal 
sense all unity is invisible, one sees only the individuals who com- 
pose the Church; just as one sees only the cells which compose 
the human body. In both cases, the Catholic would say, the 
unity is unity of function, and you cannot see function. You 


persons should be received as members of Christian Churches, but such as make 
a credible profession of Christianity, are living according to its precepts, and 
attest a willingness to be subject to its discipline; and that none should be 
excluded from the fellowship of the Church, but such as deny the faith of 
Christ, violate his laws, or refuse to submit themselves to discipline which the 
word of God enforces” (Schaff III, 733). This regulation seems to omit 
baptism as a condition of entrance into the Church. 

The Methodist communion holds the same definition as that contained in 
the Anglican Articles of Religion (Schaff III, 807). 

The Baptist communion has several confessions, not differing materially 
from the Congregational, except as requiring baptism as a prerequisite to mem- 
bership in a Church (Schaff III, 738-756). 

The analysis of the Protestant position as contained in the body of this 
article was submitted to clergymen of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congre- 
gational communions and they stated that in their judgment it fairly represented 
the normal opinion in their respective Churches. They appear to feel that 
there is a general tendency away from the idea of Invisible Unity and toward 
the purely aggregate conception of the Church in their bodies. The Presby- 
terian stated that there was not now held to be any doctrinal significance to 
government by presbyters, or elders, and that he was a Presbyterian, rather 
than a Congregationalist, because the organization into presbyteries was more 
efficient. His Church no longer held that the Invisible Church is composed of 
the elect, alone, or that baptism is always necessary to membership. 

There is, to be sure, in the Protestant communions a growing Free Catholic 
movement; but the adherents of this movement should hardly be taken into 
account in appraising the Protestant opinion; for while still remaining in their 
own denominations, they have frankly abandoned the Protestant position alto- 
gether. This movement is, I believe, destined to make a very considerable 
contribution to the solution of the problem of reunion. 
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can see the results of the common functioning of the cells of the 
body ; and the Catholic claims precisely this for the Church. In 
asserting that the unity of the Church is invisible, therefore, it 
would seem that the Protestant theologian is confronted with a 
fatal dilemma. Either he holds that the results of the common 
functioning of the individual members of the Church are pos- 
sible to detect, that something happens which would not have 
happened if they had functioned wholly as individuals; in which 
case the Catholic theory of the Church is vindicated. Or else he © 
means that the results of that common functioning are not pos-— 
sible to detect. This would seem to empty his concept of any 
meaning whatever, unless he is prepared to hold, with the Scho- 
lastics, that the Substance of a thing bears no relation to its Ac- 
cidents. 

The whole conception of an invisible Church is probably a 
survival of the Platonic notion of a universe of ideas of which 
the universe of things is a more or less imperfect reproduction ; 
as Plato says, like the shadows cast by men walking before a fire, 
or, as we should say, like the projection of a moving picture 
upon the screen. Such a conception is alien to our mode of 
thought. No one can convince me that the substantial office 
chair in which I am sitting is a mere shadow of an idea. Yet 
even the Platonist would not conceive of a Church which existed 
entirely as ideal, or “ invisible,” since he would hold that every- 
thing in the realm of the Ideal casts some sort of projection, 
however crude, upon the screen of Reality. 

It is, however, with the Catholic idea of a Church that we are © 
most concerned, since it happens that our own Household of 
Faith is more or less committed to that idea. Perceive here how 
perverse is human nature. Having set out with the intention of 
self-examination, I find myself straightway confessing the short- _ 
comings of others’ ideas. Let us address ourselves to our own 
case, 

We hold that the Church is an organism, that it has unity of 
function, that it is more than the sum of the individuals which 
and that it is in that sense visible. far, all Catho- 
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lics agree, but not much further. As to where that visible 
Church is to be found they are in hopeless disagreement. 

The Roman holds that the Catholic Church consists only of 
those dioceses in communion with the See of Rome and acknowl- 
edging the authority of the Pope.* In Ultramontane circles 
it is asserted that the Church is the Magisterium only, the laity 
being rather the passive recipients of the Grace which it mediates. 

The Eastern holds that the unity of the Church consists in 
unity of orders (Apostolic Succession), in unity of doctrine and 
in unity of Sacraments (intercommunion). (See Note 1.) 
His theory permits of complete autonomy for national Churches, 
so long as they fulfill these three criteria. Of the three, he em- 
phasizes most strongly doctrinal agreement, and insists on a 
meticulous observance of the letter of ancient dogma. He re- 
gards both the Roman and Anglican Churches as _ heretical, 
principally for having added the filioque clause in the Creed, and 
in the case of Rome for claiming universal jurisdiction. He 
regards the orders of both Roman and Anglican Churches as 
valid, insofar as any orders can be valid in heretical bodies, and 
recognizes that they have Apostolic Succession. He allows that 
Roman and Anglican sacraments, though irregular, are effica- 
cious, through the operation of the theory of economy, whereby 
he holds that almost any irregularity may be overlooked in fur- 
therance of the well-being of the Church. But it would appear 
that by reason of their heresies he does not regard either the 
Roman or Anglican Churches as part of the Catholic Church. 

The Anglican is convinced that the Church is a living, organic 
thing and hence visible. He agrees with the Eastern that the 
visible Church must have unity of orders and doctrine. These 

4“Tt has always been necessary that every Church, that is to say, the faith- 
ful everywhere, should come together to the Roman Church, on account of its 
greater primacy (Ad Romanam Ecclesiam, propter potentiorem principalitatem, 
necesse semper fuit omnem convenire Ecclesiam, hoc est, eos, qui sunt undique 
fideles) ; that, being associated, like members in one head, in that See whence 
the rights of homage and communion spread into all, all might grow together 


into one bodily structure.” (First Dogmatic Constitution Concerning the 
Church of Christ, proclaimed by Pope Pius IX at the Vatican Council of 1870. 


Schaff II, 261.) 
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he feels sure he has. Yet he finds himself excluded, for differ- 
ent reasons, by both Roman and Eastern. To meet this situa- 
tion he develops the “ branch” theory of the Church. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the Catholic Church exists in three branches: 
Roman, Eastern and Anglican. (It should be noted that the 
Anglican “ branches” are not analogous to the “ particular ” 
Orthodox Churches, such as Jerusalem, Antioch, Constantinople, 
and Moscow, since these are in communion with one another and 
are autonomous, or autocephalous, rather than independent. ) 
The Anglican denies the Roman theory that submission to Rome 
is essential. He agrees with the Eastern that unity of orders — 
(Apostolic Succession) and a certain amount of unity of doc- 
trine is necessary, but does not regard unity of sacraments (in- 
tercommunion) as essential. Practically speaking, he regards 
Apostolic Succession as all-important. The theory is that, just 
as a tree develops branches that never re-unite, but are yet united 
through their origin in the trunk, so the branches of the Church 
are in fact one, although each anathematizes the others. 

The defect in the Roman theory would seem to be that for the 
first centuries the Catholic Church must have existed only in 
Italy, since there alone was the Pope’s jurisdiction recognized. 
The Ecumenical Councils, whose decrees Rome, in common with 
Constantinople and Canterbury, recognizes, must have been com- 
posed mostly of persons outside the Church. 

The fault in the Eastern theory would seem to be the failure 
to recognize that unity is compatible with development in doc- 
trine, with a certain amount of differentiation in doctrine and 
practice, and even with a certain amount of hostility, between dif- 


‘ 


ferent national Churches. 

The trouble with both the Roman and the Eastern theories is 
that they do not fit the facts. Each of these Churches denies 
Catholicity to communions which in their theories of the Church, 
of orders, and of sacraments, and in the types of religious life 
which they produce, are indistinguishable from itself. 

The Anglican Church avoids these difficulties, but only by 
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throwing logic to the winds. The Anglican “branch” theory is 
open to the objection that the relation of branches to a tree is not 
simply that they are all related to the root. They interact with 
one another constantly and the sap which nourishes them flows 
freely from one part to another. If a tree, after it had developed 
three forks, should be cleft to the roots, possibly each of the three 
portions might continue to grow from its section of the root; but 
it could hardly be called any longer one tree. To drop the meta- 
phor—it is somewhat amusing that the Anglican Church should 
claim to be one with two others, one of which repudiates it bitterly 
and the other of which holds out the left hand. 

In short, the Eastern and Roman theories are logical but arti- 
ficial; the Anglican theory is according to common sense but 
illogical. 

A yet graver difficulty confronts all three theories. Who are 
members of the Catholic Church? Roman, Eastern, and Angli- 
can agree that a man becomes a member of the Church at bap- 
tism. Roman and Anglican likewise agree that baptism, even 
by a schismatic or a heretic, is valid. This the Orthodox deny; 
yet by their doctrine of economy they draw the sting from this 
denial. Are, then, baptized Protestants members of the visible 
Catholic Church, or are they not? 

Finally, unless we are to repeat the error of some of the Prot- 
estants and fall back on the Scholastic theory of Accidents, we 
must hold that admission to membership in the Church of God 
has some effect in the life of the individual. Yet we find both 
individuals and Communions, which by either of the three defi- 
nitions stated would be excluded from the Church, and yet which 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit most abundantly. 

What then? Are we forced to conclude that, after all, the 
difference between Catholic and Protestant is simply a differ- 
ence in ideal? That there is as yet no visible Church? That the 
Catholic is one who believes that the Church ought to be a 
visible, divine organism and is working toward that end; while 
a Protestant believes that it is and ought to be merely an ag- 
gregate of individuals? 


| 
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apt to be tinged with a more distinctly religious color; they are 


today seems to be in danger of losing the purely religious aspect. 


_ ology seems to tend toward pantheism. Catholicism, on the 


This conclusion, in turn, does not seem warranted by the facts. 
There is a stamina in the Churches that hold the Catholic ideal, 
a toughness, an ability to digest and assimilate usages and be- 
liefs brought in from without, a tendency to resist cleavage, and 
to throw off harmful beliefs, which look strikingly like the at- 
tributes of a living being. After all, it is something that in that 
portion of Christendom which is self-consciously Catholic there 
should not be more than three divisions. There is in the life of 
the individual member, also, a different flavor. His ethics are 


‘ 


more “ other-worldly,” perhaps too much so. His worship is 
more objective and less a matter of self-culture. Protestantism 


In its ministrations it stresses rather the cup of cold water than | 
the name of a prophet. In the face of modern science its the-— 


other hand, seems to be in process of digesting the new learning 
and synthetizing it with ancient faith, and to be bringing to light 
a new orthodoxy in which nothing of worth shall be lost but 
shall put on new verity. All these things indicate that there is 
some reality behind the conception of the Church as a visible 
organism. What, then, is that reality; or, rather, how shall we 
conceive of it? For we must make our definition fit the facts; 
not bend the facts to fit the definition. 

All definition is by way of analogy. We define a thing by 
stating what it is like and what it is not like. A negative defini- 
tion is not usually false, but is usually worthless. To say, for 
instance, that a Church is not a Masonic lodge is true but not 
enlightening. On the other hand, when we attempt positive 
analogy, we confront the difficulty that the analogy is never per- 
fect and that the auditor may misconceive the point of similar- 
ity, may carry the analogy too far, or not far enough. 

Now, in defining the Church we are accustomed to use the 
analogy of the vine and the branches, chosen by the Master Him- 
self; or of the human body, employed by St. Paul. Both of 
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these, it seems to me, express with great lucidity the relation of 
the individual member to the Church; and, be it remembered, 


that was precisely what they were used to illustrate. When, 
however, we attempt to employ them to picture the Church as a 
whole, we get into such difficulties as have just been considered. 
We really run into a logical blind-alley, and ought to see whether, 
by retracing our steps, we may not find the way out through 
some other analogy. 

Another expression constantly on the lips of the Master is the 
Kingdom of God. By this He referred not only to the Heaven 
which awaits the just, but also, and more especially, to the com- 
ing messianic kingdom on the earth. His precepts were not 
mere points of individual ethics but the constitution of the Com- 
ing Nation. His followers at first understood him in the light 
of the current apocalyptic to intend a speedy return to reign in 
glory on earth. But as this coming was delayed they continued 
steadfastly laying the foundations of the new Nation. So we 
find the Church thus described (II Pet. 2,9): “ Ye are an elect 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation.” 

_ A holy nation. Let us see whether we may not find here an- 
other definition of the Church which may apply to our modern 
situation and enable us to escape some of the difficulties which 
we have found. 

We Americans have a special connotation of the word nation. 
We think of the Nation as being the supreme governmental au- 
thority as distinguished from the smaller unit, the State, and 

hence as connoting in general any supreme governmental au- 

thority. We use the word, ordinarily, in a purely political sense. 
Such, however, is not the meaning which attaches to the word in 
the other languages in which it is found, nor is it the primary 

_ meaning in our own language. Such is not the meaning of the 
Greek Ethnos, for which the translators have employed the word 

Nation in the passage from St. Peter. 


A Nation, as the word is here employed, is a people connected 
by ties of blood, generally manifested by more or less community 
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of language, religion, and customs, and by a greater sense of 

common interest and interrelation than exists between them and 

others. A single language, or closely related dialects, a common 

religion, a common tradition and history, a common sense of 

right and wrong, and a more or less compact territory, are typi- 

cally characteristic—but one or more of these elements may be 

lacking and yet leave a group that from, its community of inter- 

est and desire to lead a common life is called a Nation. (Stand- 

A State, on the other hand, is a purely political unit. The 

State is an independent governmental unit, sovereign over the 

individuals composing it. A State may, and frequently does, 

include portions of several Nations and sometimes a Nation may 

The most striking example of this last sort of thing is the 
German Nation, more particularly as it existed between the Con- 
gress of Vienna and the Franco-Prussian War. To the Ger- 
man, the Deutsche Nation was, and still is, a very real and “ vis- 


] 


ard Dictionary. ) 
be divided into many States. 
ible” thing. It was the entire body of the German people—all 
those who sprang from German ancestry and who retained the 
common language, customs, and modes of thought, who cherished 
alike the illustrious heritage of German history, and desired to 
lead a common life. Charles the Great, Frederick Barbarosa, 
Luther, Goethe—Austrian and Prussian alike claimed these for 
their own. It was our armies held the Turks at Vienna, said 
they; it was we who humbled Napoleon. It was for the German 
‘Nation, not the Saxon or Bavarian State, that poets sang and 
_ patriots suffered. In all save politics it functioned unitedly, and 
_ this, as I have attempted to show, is what constitutes “ visibility.” 
There was nothing invisible about the German Nation. 
Politically, to be sure, all was confusion. A thousand and 
one independent states contended with one another, some power- 
ful, others ridiculously weak. There were absolue monarchies, 
_ constitutional monarchies, and republics. Yet for the German 
To the Nation, 
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not to the princeling who governed him, every German yielded 
patriotic devotion. That Deutsche Nation might become 
Deutsches Reich—for this he constantly strove. He looked up 
to Austria and Prussia, not as the embodiments of his ideal, but 
as the agencies through which it might be realized. Though 
Prussia and Austria might war, it was a war of brothers, a hide- 
ous and blasphemous thing. 

Now, these principalities made alliances among themselves— 
postal unions, tariff unions, all sorts of working agreements. 
Of course, they had to do something. When a man can go from 
one end of his country to another in a day’s walk, he will not 
tolerate a tariff wall about it for long. But, while the German 
approved these agreements for business reasons, this was not the 
sort of unity that he desired. 

On the other hand, he did not seek to establish a machine-made 
- government in which all local autonomy should be wiped out. 
"What he wanted was diversity in unity. 

The Reich which the Germans established at Versailles came 
close to realizing the German’s ideal of governmental unity, so 
far as the relations between states were concerned. In it we 
still find kingdoms, duchies, counties and free cities; but they 
were knit together into a true federal government, not an alli- 
ance. The Reich, and not its component principalities, was the 
State. 

But to return to the condition of affairs before the federal 
Heh What was the relation of the individual to the Nation? 


He became a member, a part of the Nation, at birth. Born in 
Prussia, he might go to Austria, or to Nassau-Katzenellenbogen, 
if he saw fit; he was still a member of the German Nation. 

If he should migrate to a foreign land, learn its language and 
customs, and cut himself off from communication with the Fath- 
erland, his connection with the Nation would be suspended. He 
would no longer count in the Nation’s life, nor it in his. What- 
ever good he might derive from membership in the Nation would 
be for the time being withheld. The Germans have a collective 
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name for this great host of Germans who are from the Nation, 
yet not of it. They call it Deutschtum. Yet if, out of Deutsch- 
tum the traveler returns, he again takes his place in the Na- 
tion. He needs no naturalization. Once a German always a 
German. He merely reclaims his birthright. 

Now, I have chosen to make use of the German Nation in this 
connection, not because I have any particularly high regard for 
Germany or the Germans—although I see no reason why we 
should go on, like an African savage, holding all things German 
under perpetual taboo,—but because that Nation represents the 
typical instance of a Nation united in all save government. In 
that respect, and not in any other, it presents at least a rough 
analogy to the Church, since the Church is, as St. Peter says, the 
Holy Nation. 

The perfect Nation exhibits unity of race, history, customs, 
manners, ethics, government—unity in every phase of life. All 
these the Holy Nation, if it were perfect, would exhibit. Yet, 
lacking one or more of these unities, it is still a Nation. One 
thing, however, the members of the Nation must have in com- 
mon; that is a common race. Each individual comes into the 
Nation by birth, or by naturalization, which amounts to a re- 
birth. 

Now in the Holy Nation this birth is by baptism. Ye must, 
said the Master, be born again; must enter the Kingdom as a 
little child. Thus all baptized persons are, by birth at least, 
members of the Catholic Church. But one born into the Church 
may go into a far country, may cut himself off so completely by 
his own act from all community of culture and interest with the 
Church, that, temporarily at least and until he shall return, he 
has ceased to belong to the Church. As the migrating German 
still belongs to Deutschtum, so the errant Catholic still belongs 
to Christentum, Christendom; but he has left, for the time at 
least, the Holy Nation. He may return at will; and if he does 
return he needs no naturalization, no re-baptism. In this sense 
it is true that once a Catholic, by baptism, always a Catholic. 
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In this conclusion there is nothing the least uncharitable, cer- 
tainly nothing contrary to the patent facts of religious experi- 
ence. There is certainly no intention to deny the spiritual vital- 
ity and practical efficiency of the members of non-Catholic 
communions. He would be flying in the face of the plain facts 
who would attempt such denial. The motto Extra Ecclesiam 
nulla salus needs careful interpretation. We cannot in the least 
understand it to mean that outside the Catholic Church there is 
no salvation (salus). In the matter of the purely individual 
religious life the distinction does not necessarily apply. The 
American who expatriates himself continues to be just as moral 
as he would be did he remain within the life of the nation. Yet 
the expatriate, it is idle to deny, does lose, upon his social side, 
_ the benefit of participation in the life of the nation. So in the 
religious life, the non-Catholic does lose something from the ful- 
ness of the corporate religious life, something which we hold to 
be very precious. His life is not quite complete until he has 
merged his individuality in the life of the whole. In that sense 
the motto is right. There is no salus (in its root meaning, of 
perfect health, or wholeness, complete development of all the 
faculties) outside the Catholic Church. 

So much for the individual. Now what is the bearing of all 
this on the status of the various Christian communions. Unity 
of government, as we have seen, is not an essential note of Catho- 
licity, any more than it is of Nationality. There ought to be 
reasonable diversity between the component parts of the Church, 
just as in the Nation. There may even be, in point of fact there 
is, rivalry or hostility between the several communions, as there 
was between the German states, or between the South and North 
of our own Nation. (Such hostility, though sinful, is not neces- 
sarily fatal.) And yet in all communions which call themselves 
Catholic and hold the Catholic idea of the Church, there is, as I 
have tried to show, a certain Church loyalty among the members 
not found in other communions. They have the will to lead a 
common life, they tend to function unitedly, and this constitutes 
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organic life in the Church, exactly as in the Nation. We look 
upon our several Churches, just as the German looked upon his 
several states, not as perfect embodiments of our ideal, but as 
agencies through which it may be realized. 

It may be objected that no such will to lead a common life is in 
evidence, for example, between the Roman and Anglican com- 
munions. I maintain that such a will is very strong in both. 
Both regret sincerely the divisions, just as North and South, even 
during the Civil War, regretted the divisions in the American 
Nation. But in both communions it is felt that unity may be 
purchased too dearly. The Roman is convinced that amalgama- 
tion without an infallible Pope would not be true unity at all; 
while the Anglican refuses to make sacrifice of the right to free- 
dom of conscience and intellect, even upon the altar of unity. 
Such an attitude is very different from the attitude of one who 
would say that Christ never intended His Church to be an organic 
whole, and that the question of unity is purely a matter of ex- 
pediency, a problem in ecclesiastical economics. 

From the historical viewpoint what appears to be essential in 
a communion in order to be accounted a part of the Catholic 
Church is that the communion shall have a conception of the 
Church as an organic whole and of itself as a part thereof, that 
it have the will to live a common life with other portions of the 
Catholic Church, that it shall agree with other portions of the 
Catholic Church as to faith and order in all essential points (cor- 
responding to the unity of language and culture in the Nation) 
and that it shall feel itself to be the heir of all the ages of Catho- 
lic history. It must be able to say of Athanasius, of Augustine, 
and of Luther, they are mine. Those Churches which so cherish 
the Catholic heritage and strive to realize the Catholic ideal con- 
stitute, it seems to me, the Catholic Church. 

The moment that any body of Christians throws off this com- — 
munity of faith and order, repudiates this history and no longer 
desires to lead a common life, at that moment it would seem to 
have separated itself from the Catholic Church. Its members 
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are still members of the Church by birth, but they have lost the 
Catholic ideal. In like manner the people of the Netherlands 
-are German by race; but they are distinct in all else. They feel 
themselves to be, and are, another Nation. 
Now that, as it seems to me, is precisely the position of most 
individual Protestants and of all the Protestant communions 
_ officially. They do not believe that there is any such thing as a 
visible, organic Catholic Church, and if there were one, they 
would not wish to belong to it. They prefer a Zollverein to a 
Reich. Their ideal may be right and ours wrong, God alone can 
- Say—but different it certainly is. Yet they and we are of one 
birth, through baptism, and it needs but recognition of the com- 
mon ideal, the desire to lead a common life, and the adjustments 
necessary to carry that ideal into effect, to make us all one.. 
_ If the conclusion to which our analogy of the Nation has led 
be valid, then the test of Catholicity is the common birth, through 
baptism and the will to lead a common life. This is not to say 
_ that other elements are not also vital. There always has been an 
— agreement between Churches calling themselves 
Catholic on the essential points of Faith and Order. Of neces- 
sity this, in the Church exactly as in the Nation, must be so; since 
the will to live a common life cannot arise so long as the several 
bodies have nothing in common to live for. And when the will 
to live a common life is strong and vital, it ever seeks to realize 
itself in closer agreement of belief and practice. Just what are 
the least possible points of agreement which will suffice to sustain 
the will to live a common life appear to be difficult to define. In 
the case of the Nation we have seen that a single language, a 
-common tradition and history, and a common sense of right and 
wrong are more or less typically characteristic; but that one or 
more of these elements may be lacking without impairing the 
‘heaenal unity. The case is much the same with the Church. 
Historically speaking, the Churches calling themselves Catholic 
have always possessed the Historic Episcopate. They have re- 
garded the sacraments as the ordained channels whereby divine 
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grace is specially conveyed to the individual. They have em- 
phasized the objective aspect of worship and have embodied it in 
rituals. They have been in agreement as to the essential ele- 
ments in belief, as found in the Sacred Scriptures. They have 
interpreted the Scriptures in accordance with the Catholic Creeds 
and the pronouncements of the ecumenical councils. There have 
usually, also, been other points of agreement. 

Theoretically, it might be possible for a body of Christians to 
depart from the norm in any of these respects and still retain 
the will to live a common life with the rest of the Church. Yet, 
historically speaking, it has invariably happened that the Catholic 
will does not long survive any radical departure from Catholic 
practice in these regards. For example, the leaders of the Ref- 
ormation set out, not to found new Churches, but to purify the 
old Church. Yet, in some cases voluntarily and in other cases 
much against their will, they relinquished the Historic Episco- 
pate; and in all such cases they soon lost the idea of the Church 
| as an organic unity and the will to have it so. 

A certain amount of diversity between the portions of the 
Church is healthy. Too much diversity is fatal. The problem 
which confronts the Conference on Faith and Order, or which 
confronts any effort toward unity, is to determine the golden 
mean. Most Christians agree as to three of the “notes” of 
unity which the Anglican Church has stated—Bible, Sacraments, 
and Creeds. The Bishops of the Anglican Communion have de- 
clared that the Historic Episcopate is also essential to maintain 
the will to live a common life. Christian history being what it 
is, if one will look the facts in the face, one can hardly fail to 
agree with them. 
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It is the purpose of the present study to investigate the eco- 
nomic conditions reflected in the literature of Jewish Messianism 
during the three centuries of its development in the form of 
apocalyptic. 

The origins of Messianism, no one will doubt, are to be ex- 
plained very largely by economic and political conditions. 
Whether it centre its hope upon the coming of a king who shall 
reign in righteousness, a son of David, a Righteous Branch, as 
in Isaiah and Jeremiah; or gaze earnestly into the future to- 
wards a time when “showers of blessing” shall descend from 
heaven, and the soil be renewed in fertility, and the lost tribes of 
Israel return to their land, as among certain of the “ minor” 
prophets (e.g., Hosea and “ Malachi’’); whatever the form it 
takes, it is obvious that the hope is a light in darkness, a gleam 
of promise in the midst of depression, an assurance of better 
things to come. As a rule, the Messianic hope was stated in 


terms the opposite of those which the prophet or seer must use | 


if he were to describe the conditions in which he and his hearers 
(or readers) were then living.’ 


1 See a sermon by B. H. Streeter, published in the Modern Churchman, 
February, 1922. Strange as the facts might have appeared to a Christian the- 
ologian of a century ago, for whom “ Messianic prophecy” had to proclaim 
with ever-increasing clarity the person of the Christ, it seems that the “ per- 
son” was often ignored, and the greatness of the coming era emphasized in its 
place; and the “ person” was less and less clearly portrayed as the centuries 
advanced. For example, “if no other sources were accessible to us than those 
of Jewish apocalyptic [i.e., if we did not possess the New Testament], one 
might come to the conclusion that the figure of the Messiah had practically 
disappeared from the hope of late Judaism ”—Bousset, Religion des Judentums 
im ntl. Zeitalter, 2d ed., p. 255. Even to the last, this was true of Jewish 
apocalyptic; the disappointing effort to find traces of the hope of a personal 
Messiah in the Mishna, Talmud, and Jewish Prayer Book might have been 
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If this principle be true of its origins, is it also true of the 
later developments of the Jewish Messianic hope? Are they like- 
wise conditioned by economic factors? Are economic circum- 
stances and conditions reflected in the visions of the pseudony- 
mous writers of Jewish apocalyptic from the earliest sections of 
the Book of Enoch (about 200 B.C.) to the days of II Baruch 
and IV Ezra (about 70-90 A.D.)? Do they (1) throw any 
light upon the economic background of the life of Christ? And 
(2) do they help to explain either the prevalence of the Messianic 
hope in those times (on the principle suggested above), or the 
forms which it took in the period between 200 B.C. and 70 A.D.? 


foreseen. For not only is Messianism absent from the later Jewish writings 
through a natural reaction against Christianity, but even at an earlier date. 
“The Messianic hope is not primarily concerned . . . with the person of the 
Messiah. It is always and consistently of a social character ”—Streeter; cf. 
Charles, Eschatology: Hebrew, Jewish and Christian, 1913, passim. As Volz 
says, “ Der Messias nicht so sehr fiir sich selbst als selbstandige Person, sondern 
mehr als Personifikation der irdischnationalen Heilszeit seine Bedeutung 
hatte "—Jiidische Eschatologie, 1903, p. 236; cf. p. 198. He elsewhere says, p. 
215, “der ‘Menschensohn’ ist eben das persénliche x der Heilszeit, von dem 
die apokalyptischen Kreise wussten, je weniger man sich dabei denkt, desto 
besser ”’—it was “the Son of Man” in the Parables of Enoch which formed 
the most transcendently personal of all the Messianic prophecies and visions! 

The explanation of this fact is no doubt the political or economic situation 
of the writer or seer. Where political hopes have been satisfied in the good 
reign of a noble king, the personal “ Messiah” disappears and the hope centers 
in the social and economic blessedness of the coming era (as in the great days 
of the early Maccabees). Where political hopes have been frustrated and 
illusions blasted, the figure of the Messiah reappears, in glory and in judgment 
(as under the later Maccabees, especially in writings which emanate from 
Pharisaic circles). In days of complete prosperity and peace (as during the 
Ptolemaic supremacy in the 3d century B.C.), the whole hope, economic and 
political, social and personal, almost disappears (and does disappear among 
those who perpetuated the traditions of those days, i.c., the Sadducean hierarchy 
in Jerusalem). The rule seems to be that where political depression exists 
Messianism flames up as a political hope, centred in a royal-divine person; 
where economic depression exists (without political unrest), Messianism looks 
forward to an age of economic exaltation, prosperity, renewed fruitfulness of 
the land, agricultural peace, and plenty. 
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§ I. LITERATURE OF THE SECOND CEN TURY B.C. 


I Enoch 6-36 (before 170 B.C.). 


“ Then shall all the righteous escape ° 
And live to beget thousands of children, 
And all the days of their youth and their old age _ 
Shall they complete in peace. 


Then shall the whole earth be tilled in righteousness 
[= justice], and shall be planted with trees and be full 
of blessing. And all desirable trees shall be planted on 
it... and vines . . . which shall yield wine in abun- 
dance; and every seed shall yield a thousand, and each 
measure of olives shall yield ten presses of oil. . . . 

And in those days I will open the store-chambers of 
blessing which are in heaven, so as to send them down 
upon the earth over the work and labor of the children 
of men. And truth and peace shall be associated to- 


gether throughout all the generations of men.” 
—I Enoch 10: 17—11: 2. 


“The writer wanders off to a very sensuous picture of the 
Messianic bliss,’ says Charles *—a bliss which is almost Moham- — 
medan or Mormon in its sensuousness. Nevertheless, it reflects — 
the desires of the agricultural workers on Palestine at the begin- 
ning of the second century before Christ as nothing else can. 
Their greatest desiderata are (1) children; abundance of off- 
spring was the economic strength of the patriarchal system (even 
modified, as it probably was, at the time); (2) peace; (3) jus- 
tice; (4) reforestation of the land;* (5) good crops and har- 
vests; (6) freedom from oppression, godlessness, sin and un- 
cleanness. The passage is an apocalyptic counterpart or echo of 
the Old Testament prophecies of future blessing upon “the 
land ’’—see Amos 9: 13-14; Hosea 2: 22-23; Jeremiah 31:5; 


—_ 


2 From wicked spirits? or the judgment? 

3 APOT, Il, p. 1904. We wish here to express our thanks to Dr. Chartes 
and the officers of the Oxford University Press, for permission to quote the 
translations in the great Oxford corpus. 

*It appears that there has been a gradual denudation of the hills of Pales- 


tine, and in consequence a steady deforestation, from the earliest historical times 
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Isaiah 25:6; Ezekiel 28:26; 34: 26-27 (cited by Charles). 
The important thing to remember is that these “carnal and 
earthly hopes ”’ lived on from generation to generation ; they were 
a part of the current expectation of the Messianic age—indeed, 
they were bound to be more popular than the purely spiritual con- 
ceptions. The dank soil in which the Messianic hope was rooted 
and which supplied it with that astonishing vitality which it en- 
joyed through century after century, until we see it at last in the 
form of Christian chiliasm, from about the middle of the second 
to the middle of the third century after Christ; which kept it 
alive even later, until it was transplanted finally into the Garden 
of Allah in the seventh century—the soil was not the lofty 
spiritual teaching of the Parables of Enoch, with its divine, tran- 
scendent Messiah and its exalted pietism and noble ethics; it was, 
rather, the crude, elemental, invincible optimism of the Palestin- 
ian farmer, undiscouraged by his poor harvests and still trust- 
ing, through generation after generation, that God would some 
day “ open the store-chambers of blessing which are in heaven,” 
and “ renew the face of the earth.” It was a political and agri- 
cultural as well as a religious dream. For it was inspired by a 
continual economic necessity which was felt by the nation as a 
whole, rather than the vision of a few isolated and academic 
seers. Eudzmonism is almost necessarily popular in origin. 
The book (Enoch 6-36) is chiefly concerned with the fate of 
the antediluvian giants who were born of the daughters of men 
and “the watchers” who fell from their first estate (Genesis 
6:2). The spirits of these giants are the wicked demons (Enoch 
16: 1) who, according to the popular belief, work destruction in 
all the earth, stirring up war and leading into unrighteousness 
and causing physical ills as well. . Therefore the problem was 
more than theological. It was “ practical ’—how long are these 
spirits to seduce and oppress the world, hindering God’s opera- 
tions and the course of nature, trailing behind them a curse, in- 
fecting the crops with blight, the herds with disease, mankind 


with sin and misery? The answer given is, They shall continue 
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until the end of the age, when the age shall finally be consum- 
_ mated at “the great judgment.” 

The description in chapters 24-25 of the seven mountains in 
the northwest and the Tree of Life is an interesting account of 
the future bliss of the elect, whose food the tree is to supply, 
when “ it shall be transplanted to the holy place, to the temple of 
the Lord, the Eternal King.” 


“Its fragrance shall be in their bones, 
And they shall live a long life on earth. 
And in their days no sorrow or plague 
Or torment or calamity shall touch them.” 
—25:6. 


i 


Jerusalem (26:1; 27:1) seems to be a place filled with trees.” 
Indeed, the whole remaining chapters of our document reveal its” 
author as an arboreal enthusiast; he praises the fragrant odors” 
of the trees as he journeys eastward towards “the Garden of 
Righteousness,” where at last he found the Tree of Wisdom—_ 
“tall as a fir, with leaves like the carob, and fruit like the clusters 
of the vine!’’ It is remarkable that the seer’s journey eastward 
took him (if geography was any concern of his) straight across 
the north end of the Arabian desert!® In view of what has 
been observed regarding the gradual deforestation of Palestine, 
there is added interest in this picture of the future bliss of Israel 
redeemed in a world which is a paradise of trees. 


Daniel (about 165 B.C.). 


The Book of Daniel is an apocalyptic manifesto issued during 
the early days of the Maccabzean uprising, and was meant to en- ( 
courage the brave band of patriots who had gathered about Mat- 
tathias and his sons to defend the national religious liberties. It 
was undoubtedly understood as a prediction of the immediate | 

5 This picture must have been as attractive to the seer’s readers as the open- ‘ 
ing lines of Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus were to Athenians of the fifth cen-— 
tury, whose groves still bore the marks of devastation wrought in the Persian - 
war. 


6 Cf. Isaiah 41:19, etc. The exilic prophets expected the desert to flourish 
as a forest upon the return of the Jews to their own land. 
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‘as referring to the Messiah, this was not primarily a description 


' against him (8:25), but to his own confusion; “he shall be 


coming of the Kingdom. The passage, 8: 23-25, is a descrip- 
tion of the oppressor, Antiochus Epiphanes. The whole book, 
especially chapter 7, is the earliest evidence for the existence of 
the “transcendent Messianic conception.” Verses 9 to 14 of 
chapter 7 are a description of the judgment and the coming of 
“one like unto a son of man.” Though afterwards understood 


of a coming king, but a symbolic representation of the coming 
victory of “ the saints of the Most High ’—the persecuted Jews 
under Antiochus—as is proved by the explanation following (7: 
27): “ And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven [i.c., the world-empire], 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
and obey him.” The coming kingdom of Israel is to be a divine 
and humane rule over the world, to supplant the four beast-em- 
pires, fitly symbolized by the winged lion (Babylon), the carniv- 
orous bear (Media), the monstrous and unclean, four-winged 
and four-headed leopard (Persia), and the composite creature, 
too horrible for even the animal kingdom (the Seleucid dynasty 
at Antioch). The “one like unto a son of man” is simply the 
symbolic figure or personification of this coming triumph of 
Israel. 

The Messiah, however, appears in the book. He is to come 
shortly—it is “ seventy weeks from the edict to rebuild Jerusalem 
to the Messiah, the Prince” (9:25). Antiochus shall fight 


broken without hand.” This Messiah is the old, popular, tradi- 
tional figure of national aspiration, “the Prince,” the king of 
Jerusalem, the warrior. He shall himself be “cut off” after 
three-score and two weeks, “but not for himself.” The city 
and the sanctuary shall be destroyed by the people of the [for- 
eign?] prince that shall come (i.e., the Greek army?), and “ the 
end thereof shall be with a flood, and unto the end of the war 


desolations are determined” (9:26). Was the “ Prince” 
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identified with Judas the Maccabee, who died in battle, 161 B.C. ? 
This verse and the difficult one that follows it refer undoubtedly 
to events in the Maccabzean war of independence. 

For our purpose the general spirit of the book illustrates the 
ethos which pervaded the Jewish nation—or the loyalists, at any 
rate—as they entered upon the long conflict against the (at that 
time) superior power of the Greco-Syrian kingdom. Messia- 
nism is still vigorous and popular, despite the long fallow century 
of the Egyptian hegemony. It is still an earthly king, “ Messiah 
the Prince,’”’ who is expected as the great deliverer of the nation. 
The Messianic hope is not purely religious, but political (though 
“ political’ and “religious” overlapped, for the Jew). It is 
religious in motive; it springs from a deep, optimistic confidence 
in God; but the form which it takes is political. It has to do 
with the “earthly” rescue and deliverance of one particular 
nation—the Jews of southern Palestine. 

The description of the wars between the Ptolemies of Egypt 
(“the king of the south’’) and the Seleucids of Antioch (“ the 
king of the north”’) in chapter 11 is very detailed, and repeatedly 
emphasizes the vast wealth and power of the two empires; in the 
end Antioch “ shall have power over the treasures of gold and 
silver, and over all the precious things of Egypt” (verse 43). 
No statement, even veiled, is made of the wealth or poverty of 
the Jews. They stand helpless, save for their God who is their 
might, before the on-rushing powers working out furiously their 
own destruction. The wealth of the world is being taxed to 
support this struggle; but faithful Isarel is more interested in the * 
restoration of the daily sacrifice than in the appalling waste of 
resources taking place on the world’s stage. National salvation 
(not the pious only but the whole nation is to be saved, “ the 
saints of the Most High”) and the public worship are the two 
interests our author really has burning at his heart. The trans- 
fer of world-power to Israel, though it is described in symbolic 
terms in chapter 7, is in no sense programmatic. He has no 
conception of what world-empire would involve, of its responsi- 
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bilities, and the heavy burden of maintenance it would require. 
For all his momentary vision of political grandeur, he is at soul 
a pietist and patriot, not an economist or world-statesman. And 
it was well for Judaism and for the future of ethical monotheism 
in his day that he was no economist or imperial statesman; if so, 
he might have been a Hellenist and cast his strength with the pro- 
Seleucid party! 


eee 
I Enoch 83-090 (before 161 B.C.). 

The precariousness of man’s survival is suggested in 84:5, in 
the prayer of Enoch, 


_ “J implore and beseech Thee to fulfil my prayer, — 
To leave me a posterity on earth, 

And not destroy all the flesh of man, 

And make the earth without inhabitant, 

So that there should be an eternal destruction.” 


It is strange that such ideas of world-depopulation or world-de- 
struction should be current in those centuries. They were to be 
found in Greco-Roman as well as Jewish thought, in the Sibyl’s 
verses and the Stoic teaching regarding the end of the world. It 
is undoubtedly a reflex of the struggle for existence, with large 
populations ‘ continually harassed by recurrent famine and the 
perpetual threat of war. To grasp the full significance of the 
Messianic hope it is necessary to imagine the ethos of social life 
in the ancient world, especially among the peasantry, who bore 
the brunt of the battle for human existence, and rarely enjoyed 
the prosperity which fortunate ages occasionally brought. Man’s 
life was a constant struggle with superior forces. He might 
easily be defeated. Therefore, his need for the assisting power 
of God. Therefore, also, the very real blessing of a large pos- 
7 Note that the earth is overpopulated even in the days of the post-Homeric 
epic cycle. According to the author of the Cypria, “ Zeus had pity and... 
resolved to relieve the all-nurturing Earth of men by causing the great struggle 
of the Ilian war, that the load of death might empty the world” (Fragment 3 
in Evelyn-White’s edition, Loeb Library, 1914). Contrast the divine motive 
predicated by the ancient Hebrew to account for the deluge, Genesis 6: 5-7. 
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terity, which the Old Testament duly emphasizes on every possible 
occasion. 


The remainder of the document, the second dream-vision, re- 
counting in symbols the history of the world (following the Old 
Testament scheme) down to the founding of the Messianic King- 
dom, ends in the days of the Maccabees (thus dating the author). 

The Messiah, “a white bull” (91:37), “emerges from the 
bosom of the community. He is not angelic, but human, yet su- 
perior to the righteous symbolized as sheep. As human he cor- 
_ responds to the Messiah of the prophets, not that of the Parables 
(apocalyptic). He has, however, no function, and comes after 
the judgment. The Messiah-hope was practically dead while 
_ such a leader as Judas lived. Later, some revived the Old Testa- 

ment Messiah, the Son of David, as in the Psalms of Solomon 

(70-40 B.C.), others followed the idea of the supernatural Son 
Man given us in the Parables (94-70 B.C.).” 


The Sibylline Oracles, Proem and Book III: 97-818 (by a Jew 

in Egypt, c. 140 B.C.). 

Though not Palestinian in origin, the Oracles are significant, 
because we see in them the national hope stripped of its native 
Palestinian garb and persisting in a foreign environment. Under 
these circumstances, the essential element in the hope, and the 
_ most vital factor in its inspiration, alone will survive. These we 


see in such passages as the following: 


“For all the wealth that Rome received from tribu- 
tary Asia, threefold as much shall Asia receive back 
again from Rome, and shall repay to her her hideous 
violence. And for all those children of Asia who served 
Italian homes, Italians to twenty-fold shall live in bond- 
age and penury in Asia, and shall pay back their debt 
two-thousand-fold.”—Book III: 350—-54.° 


“ And then from the sunrise God shall send a king, 
who shall give every land relief from the bane of war: 
8 Charles, APOT, II, p. 260. 
® These lines were possibly occasioned by the war of Mithridates against 
Rome, or the defeat of Crassus at Carrhae in 53 B.C. If so, they belong in the 
century B.C. 
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some he shall slay, and to others he shall consecrate 
faithful vows. Nor shall he do all these things of his 
own will, but in obedience to the good ordinances of the 
mighty God.*® And again the people of the mighty God 
shall be laden with excellent wealth, with gold and silver 
and purple adornment. ‘The land shall bear her in- 
crease, and the sea shall be full of good things.”— 
III: 652-60. 

“Then shall all the sons of the great God live quietly 
around the temple, rejoicing in those gifts which He 
shall give, who is the Creator, and sovereign righteous 
Judge. For He by himself shall shield them, standing 
beside them alone in His might, encircling them, as it 
were, with a wall of flaming fire. Free from war shall 
they be in city and country. . . . And then all the isles 
and the cities shall say, How doth the Eternal love those 
men! For all things work in sympathy with them and 
help them, the heaven, and God’s chariot the sun, and 
the moon.”—III: 702-13. 

“For Earth, the universal mother, shall give to mor- 
tals her best, fruit in countless store of corn, wine, and 
oil. Yea, from heaven shall come a sweet draught of 
luscious honey, the trees shall yield their proper fruits, 
and rich flocks and kine and lambs of sheep and kids of 
goats. He will cause sweet fountains of white milk to 
spring forth. And the cities shall be full of good things 
and the fields rich: neither shall there be any sword 
throughout the land nor battle din: nor shall the earth 
be convulsed any more with deep-drawn groans. No 
war shall there be any more, nor drought throughout the 
land, nor famine nor hail to work havoc on the crops. 
But there shall be a great peace throughout all the earth, 
and king shall be friendly with king till the end of the 
age, and a common law for men throughout all the earth 
shall the Eternal perfect in the starry heaven, for all 
those things which have been wrought by miserable 
mortals. For He above is God and there is none else.” 


—III: 744-60. 


_ 10We agree with Lanchester in referring this description to the coming 


Messiah, not to any identifiable king “ from the east.” a 
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I Enoch 72-82 (before 110 B.C.). 


This “ Book of the Heavenly Luminaries’ and astronomical 
secrets is valuable as showing the idea which was at that time 
held concerning the perversion of nature and of the heavenly 
bodies due to the sin of men. 


“In the days of the sinners the years shall be shortened, 
And their seed shall be tardy on their lands and fields, 
And all things on the earth shall alter. . . . 
And the rain shall be kept back. 
And the fruits of the earth shall be backward. 
And evil shall be multiplied upon them, 
And punishment shall come upon them 
So as to destroy all.”—8o: 2-8. 


Evidently the author is reflecting the gloom of his own time or 
circle—agricultural misfortune is traced to the perversion of na- 
ture, and especially the heavenly bodies,*’ and this in turn is at- 
tributed to man’s sin. There is no suggestion of a better future, 
of a reign of God upon earth to bring in the golden age. All 
that the good man can hope to do is to save himself (81: 7-9) 
though he perishes in the end at the hands of the godless—to 
live bravely and die boldly in a world whose foundations are all 
out of course, whose heavenly luminaries are reeling and —_ 


Jubilees, or Little Genesis (109-105 B.C.). 

Our Pharisaic author traces to Adam’s sin the expulsion from 
Eden and the loss of speech by the animal creation. Graver in 
its effects, however, was the sin of the angels and the daughters 
of men, and the resulting propagation of demonic spirits in this 
world. The author looks forward to a time “ when the heavens 
and the earth shall be renewed and all their creation according 
to the powers of heaven . . . until the sanctuary of the Lord be 

11 A trait commonly found in apocalyptic theology, Jewish, Christian, and 


pagan. One of its latest traces is in the medieval Latin hymn, celebrating 
Christ’s redemption of physical nature— 


terra, pontus, astra, mundus, 
quo lavantur flumine. 


 . 
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built in Jerusalem on Mount Zion, and all the luminaries be re- 
newed for healing and for peace and for blessing for all the elect 
of Israel’’ (1:29). This is the author’s conception of the com- 
ing age. (As a pro-Maccabean, he has no expectation of a fu- 
ture Messiah.) It is to be realized after a time of bloodshed, 
when none shall be left “to gather or to bury,” but all shall be 
destroyed by the Gentiles. 


“ And the heads of children shall be white with gray hair, 
The three-weeks old babe shall look like a man of a century, 
Tribulation and oppression shall destroy their stature ” 
(23:25). 
Afterwards, though, they shall return to the study of the Law 
and the path of righteousness. 


“ And the days shall begin to grow many and increase 

the children of men 
Till their days draw nigh to a thousand years, 
_ Toa greater number of years than was formerly the number 
of their days! a 
There shall be no old man. . 
For all shall be children and youths 
And they shall complete their days and live in peace and joy, 
_ And there shall be no Satan or any evil destroyer, 
_ For all their days shall be blessing and healing.” 

—Vvv. 27-29. 


mongst 


A judgment is to take place upon the enemies of Israel. It may 
be that our author thought himself already living in the new 
age, whose blessings were now gradually being manifested. 


§ 2. LITERATURE OF THE FIRST CENTURY B.C. 


I Enoch 91-104, The Apocalypse of Weeks, etc. (after 109 B.C. 
The Pharisees have now turned against the Maccabzean house, 
and can see no hope of the golden era dawning while this dynasty 
is in power: 


Violence must increase on the earth 

And a great chastisement be executed. . . .” 
<i. —9QI: 5. 

12 Compare similar results of famine in Europe and the Near East at the 

present time—the old-looking faces of children and their lessened stature. 
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Judgment is to overtake idolaters and heathen, and the righteous 
shall rise from their graves (91: 9-10). The righteous are re- 
peatedly admonished to “love righteousness and walk therein,” 
and to avoid violence. The sinners who “ build unrighteousness 
and oppression, and lay deceit as a foundation,” who build their 
houses and amass wealth through sin, shall be suddenly over- 

thrown, and have no peace (94: 6-7). 


“ Woe to you, ye rich, for ye have trusted in your riches, 
And from your riches shall ye depart, 
Because ye have not remembered the Most High, 
In the days of your riches. _ 
Ye have committed blasphemy and unrighteousness, 


And have become ready for the day of slaughter, 
And the day of darkness and the day of the great judgment.” 
—94: 8-0. 
“ Woe to you, ye sinners, for your riches make you appear like 
the righteous, 
But your hearts convict you of being sinners, . . . 


_ Woe to you who devour the finest of the wheat, 
_ And drink wine in large bowls, 
And tread under foot the lowly in your might.” 
—96:4-5. Cf. 97: 8-10; 98: 1-3, 11; 99: 12-13. 
It is evident from these passages that the “sinners” are eco- 
nomic oppressors, not the ceremonially defiled and outcast of the 
priestly legislation. The “ righteous” are the persecuted saints 
of God whose lives are filled with poverty and hardship, and 
who, despairing of any help but that from Heaven, look forward 
expectantly to the Last Judgment as their great vindication. 
Even though the “ sinners ” die before the judgment, and so con- 
gratulate themselves upon dying in honor and escaping judg- 
ment during their lifetime, they still face greater tribulation in 
Sheol, “ darkness and chains and a burning flame” to torment 
their spirits (c. 103). There is, of course, no Messiah, since 
there is no happy future upon this earth; the reward of the 
righteous is that “ the portals of heaven shall be open unto you ” 


(104: 2).”° 


13 Chapter 105 is additamentum; see Charles’ 
= 
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The whole book is a fierce manifesto, almost in the spirit of 
the ancient prophets, issued by the oppressed “ righteous” (or 
by one of their champions) who are bowed down by intolerable 
economic conditions, whose burdens the “ sinners ”’ will not move 
so much as one little finger to help lift, and whose only hope is 
the triumph of justice in the end when their oppressors are 
brought to judgment.” 


The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (109-107 B.C.). 

This very popular midrashic pseudepigraph was written in 
the interests of the moral virtues (especially one or two of them, 
which are commended over and again) as illustrated in the lives 
of the patriarchs. The Messiah is expected, in the most original 
passages of this frequently reédited book, to arise from the tribe 
of Levi rather than that of Judah. He is a priest as well as a 
ruler (like the later Maccabees); he is to be sinless; he is to 
establish a new priesthood, and act as mediator for the Gentiles, 
and also be a prophet of the Most High. He is to war against 
Israel's national enemies and against Beliar and the powers of 
wickedness; to open Paradise for the righteous, and give the 
saints to eat of the tree of life. “It was the priestly character 
of the Maccabzean priest-kings that gave rise to the expectation 
that the Messiah was also to be a priest as well as a king” _ 
(Charles, APOT, II, p. 294). Jerusalem is to be renewed, and 
be the seat of the divine glory for ever. 


“ And no longer shall Jerusalem endure desolation, 
Nor Israel be led captive.” 
—tTest. of Dan, 5: 13. 


But the authors’ interests are mainly ethical and religious. A 


14 Are the “sinners” whom our pietist author assails to be identified with 
the Sadducees, who by a ready compromise with Gentiles have amassed for- 
tunes? If so, this may reveal the basis of the religious opposition to riches 
found elsewhere in the pseudepigraphic writings, in certain of the Psalms, 
and in the New Testament. For some reason, riches go frequently hand in _ 
hand with “idolatry,” in this literature—Of course, the economic conditions 
were intolerable partly because of the stubborn intransigeance of the pietists. 

They simply refused to mect the conditions of a new day. 
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renewed earth is to appear at the end (T. Levi, 18) ; the heavens 
shall be opened, and “the gates of Paradise.”” The Messianic 
hope is well on its way to that spiritual transformation which it 
underwent in certain of the most spiritual minds, unfortunately 
anonymous, in late Judaism. But the old, common, popular 
| hope of the: coming age persisted, with its promise of renewed 
fertility, and showers.of blessing as literal as the showers of rain 
for which the thirsty land waited long. The popular eudzemon- 
istic hope persisted. Jt was there, ready to be transformed by 
such spiritual and ethical teachers as the authors of the Testa- 
ments. 
It is to be noted that the Testaments appear uniformly to re- 


-flect an economically favorable time. 

_ I Enoch 37-71, The Parables of Enoch (94-64 B.C.). 
The author of the Parables has the same conflict going on be- 

fore his eyes as that which presented itself to the gaze of the 


pws of the Apocalypse of Weeks. The same question is 
asked— 


“ Where then will be the dwelling of the sinners?” 
—38: 2. 


The answer is the same— 


“Then shall the kings and the mighty perish, and be 
given into the hands of the righteous and holy” 


(38:5). 
But the reward of the righteous is vastly elaborated. The 
heavenly Messiah is to dwell among them, and they are to have 
. _dwelling-places in a new heaven and earth. 


“ And I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light, 
And I will transform the earth and make it a blessing. 


And I will cause mine elect-ones to dwell upon it, 
But the sinners shall not set foot thereon” (45: 4-5). 
The judgment is pictured in phrases either taken from or sug- 
gested by the Apocalypse of Daniel (c. 46); the Messiah is de- 
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scribed in language of high poetic beauty (48-49). Pre-Chris- 
tian Messianism probably nowhere else reached the exalted 
spiritual and poetic and purely ethical beauty and power of these 
chapters of Enoch. There are political references to be found _ 
in the book (e.g., 56: 5-8), but scarcely one economic reference. 
“ Righteousness, sin,” “ judgment,” “ resurrection,” “ bless- 
ing,” “eternal light ””—such are his phrases—as mystical and 
other-worldly as those of a medizval Christian saint: indeed, 
here was one of the unknown sources of the saint’s language of 
devotion. What the Book of the Parables of Enoch chiefly 
shows to us is the manner in which the common, eudzemonistic 
hope of a better age could be spiritualized, “ transcendentalized,” 
transmuted from earthly dross to heavenly gold, made almost 
purely spiritual and ethical. (There remains one quaint touch 
of the old crude, popular Messianism in c. 57, which pictures 
the return of the Jews from the Dispersion, the wagons making 
noise enough to be heard from one end of heaven to the other!) 

It is the “ kings” (38:5; 56:5; 62: 4-5; 63: I-11; etc.) who 
are the greatest offenders and oppressors of the righteous. Our 
author was a cloistered soul and dwelt apart, rapt in meditation 
and ecstatic dreams of the future bliss (he derived much of his 
inspiration—perhaps by way of meditation—from the Vision of 
Daniel). He seems unaware of the magnitude of the social crisis 
pictured by the writer of the Apocalypse of Weeks—his immedi- 
ate predecessor in the Enochic school. With him, the hope is 
sublimated. But we must not forget that the hope was there 
to be sublimated; and that the sublimation is one writer’s ac- 
complishment, or that of his circle; whereas the common hope os 
was widespread throughout the nation. Not many seers of his 
calibre were to be found in those days. _ 


9? «66 


The Psalms of Solomon (c. 50 B.C.). 

Here again the “sinners” and “ righteous” are in antago- 
nism, and the ground of their quarrel is not the law of holiness 
but the laws of property, of fair-dealing, justice, honesty, neigh- _ 
borliness, mercy. “ Neither the righteousness of the righteous, 
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nor the sinfulness of the sinful, must be accepted too literally ” 
(Gray in APOT, Il, p. 628). Asin the Old Testament a, 
the “ sinners ” were enjoying great prosperity—though war had 
come and carried away conspicuous members of their group. 
The righteous were “ political quietists ”°—the dumb and patient 
poor who felt it their duty to endure the ills of life as discipline 
sent by God, assured that their patience would be rewarded in 
good time. The coming Messianic king is awaited with hope- 
fulness and confidence. His power will not be based upon ma- 
terial wealth, but upon wisdom and justice and the might of God, 
for whom he should execute judgment. 

The connection between this situation of oppression and the 
ardent hope of Messiah’s coming and the divine redemption is 
not accidental. Despair of this world led the Jewish people, _ 
buoyed up as they were by a profound faith in God, to an almost 
flamboyant optimism, which looked forward to a coming age of 
justice and prosperity and peace. The whole Psalter of Solomon 
breathes the hope of divine intervention as the only escape from _ 
the miseries of the writers’ present lot. The economic, even 
more than the political, background of Messianism is nowhere 
more pronounced. For it is not from Pompey and his army, or 
the great military world-power which he represents, that the 
writers beg to be released through the act of God; it is from the | 
wealthy, brutal, conscienceless oppressors in their own midst, 
whose sins have brought punishment upon the nation, and who 
for all this have not brought forth the fruits of repentance. The 
point of view of the whole Psalter is briefly summed up in two 
verses Of Psalm 12: 


“May the Lord preserve the quiet soul that hateth the 
unrighteous ; 
And may the Lord establish the man that followeth 
peace at home. 
The salvation of the Lord be upon Israel His servant 
for ever; 
And let the sinners perish together at the presence of 
the Lord; 
But let the Lord’s pious ones inherit the promises of the 
Lord.” —12:6-7. 


q | 
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The Zadokite Fragments (c. 15 B.C. ?). 

These fragments are from a work which issued from the 
Zadokite party (cf. Charles’ edition, Introduction, in APOT). 
The object of the book was evidently to arraign the Sadducean 
priesthood, which had grown corrupt and was polluting the tem- 
ple with its sins. The true sons of Zadok were to abstain from 
“the polluted wealth of wickedness,” 


“ And from the wealth of the Sanctuary,” 


in contrast to the corrupt hierarchy, who were expert 


“In respect to robbing the poor of His people, 
So that widows may be their spoil, 
And they may murder the fatherless ” (8: 12—-13).”° 


The Messiah is to be the Teacher of Righteousness, and de- 
scended “from Aaron and Israel” (9:10).*° The faithful 
remnant is to form a new covenant in the land of Damascus 
({?] 8:15). Some of the laws which are to govern this new 
community of Israel (e.g., 14: 7-11) anticipate the later legisla- 
tion of the Mishna. But the chief value of the book is to throw 
one more light upon the later years of Herod’s reign. It is to 


be read in connection with the charges made by the embassy at 
Rome against Archelaus and his father (Josephus, Antiquities, _ : 
XVII, 11:2). It reflects a condition of wealth and power on 
one hand, centred in the wicked Sadducean priesthood of the . 


time, “who chose the best of the flock” (1:14); and on the 
other a condition of piety and poverty exemplified in the true sons 
of Zadok, the secessionists who retire to Damascus (?) and there 
form the true covenant of Israel. It is not surprising that the 
Sadducean party never believed in the coming of a Messiah. 
Their rule was laissez faire, and their wealth relieved them from 
the economic necessity which fostered the expectation. 


(To be continued) 


15 Cf, the Apocalypse of Weeks, above. 
16 There seem to be different views of the Messiah entertained in the two 


recensions of the Fragments. oe 
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THE GALLICAN CONCEPT OF THE CHURCH 


In the opinion of most people Anglicanism is something pecu- 
liar to the English-speaking people, something insular, something 
sui generis, something very partial, and to some extent non-Catho- 
lic, while Romanism is something universal and all inclusive, 
at least in Western Europe, something essentially Catholic. To 
this is due the attractiveness of Rome on the one hand and the 
quite apologetic attitude of so many Anglicans on the other. 
Now historically much, if not all, of Anglicanism comes from 
the continent. In its polity and in its appeal to primitive cus- 
toms, Anglicanism is but Gallicanism translated and modified; 
those principles for which the Anglican Church has stood, those 
which may rightly be called Anglicanism in contrast to both 
~Romanism and Protestantism, are mainly those prevalent in all 
of Western Europe outside of Italy until very modern times. 
They find their expression most forcibly in France during the 
period from the fourteenth century to the French Revolution. 
At Trent, the Spanish bishops put forth principles which were 
fundamentally identical and they find expression in Germany 
during the eighteenth century in Febronianism. A study of the 
Gallican theory of Church polity should, therefore, be not only 
interesting but valuable to Anglicans, especially so when Church 
unity is being stressed. 

The struggle of Gallicanism against Papalism caused it to 
_ take on at times various aspects and to be allied with movements 
_ which came to be often confounded with it. To some Gallican- 
ism has no theological or ecclesiastical aspect ; it is purely political, 
a kind of French Erastianism. To others it is Jansenism and, 
‘therefore, purely theological, a kind of French Calvinism. But 
Gallicanism is neither of these. In its struggle against the 
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papacy, it sometimes was aided by the king, but it never willingly 
subordinated itself to royal power. It was the Concordat of 
Bologna between Francis I and Leo X that delivered the Church 
of France into the hands of the king; the bishops became more 
and more creatures of the king, all by virtue of the agreement 
between king and pope. However, during the contest of ultra- 
montanism against Jansenism, Gallicans fought against the en- 
croachments of the Church’s “ liberties”’ by both king and pope. 
It is true that the Concordats had muzzled the Church and the 
growing autocracy of the Bourbons strangled free speech in 
Church and State; nevertheless, the Parlement of Paris and the 
Sorbonne fought valiantly for true Gallicanism, the Gallicanism 
that is essentially ecclesiastical. 

True Gallicanism has to do largely with ecclesiastical polity. 
It is concerned with the Church, the place of the pope therein, 
his relation to a General Council, the right of appeal to the early 
Church and to primitive customs, the “ liberties” of national 
churches, i.e., the right of national churches to legislate in all 
matters not of the Faith, and the equal right to test decrees of 
councils and bulls of popes by its own traditions and customs. It 
stresses these because these are what were being attacked not 
because the Gallican concerned himself only with these. All 
Gallicans accepted the Catholic Faith as set forth by the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils. Even in the time of Jansenism, the con- 
tention was not on the condemned theology but on the claim of 
the pope to judge independently of the French bishops as to mat- 
ters of fact. It was the growing ultramontanism that threw the 
Gallican on the side of the Jansenist. 

The supremacy of the English kings, at its height in Henry 
VIII, is but the régale of the French crown, intensified in the 
title of Supreme Head of the Church on earth. No act of Henry 
in Church matters, save the final breach with Rome, if Henry’s 
act was the final breach, is without precedent in those of the 
French kings. Even in the withdrawal of the English Church 
from the See of Rome justification could be found in French 
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history isten the Great Schism. In the matter of the marriage 
with Katherine both Henry and Cromwell knew well enough that 
the power of the pope to grant dispensations in every matter had 
been challenged by the theological faculty of Paris. , Still further, — 
even a divorce from Katherine had a recent precedent in the di- 
vorce of Jeanne by Louis XII in order to marry Anne of Brit- 
tainy. Under the Bourbons the French Church was in many 
ways as thoroughly subordinated to the crown as ever the English | 
Church has been, and this without the slightest expression of 
public opinion. Circumstances, mainly political, made it wise for 
both Francis I and Leo X to make peace by means of a concordat ; 
it was politics that allowed the Bourbons to dictate to the pope 
and so keep the Church in union with the papal see. Circum- 
stances, mainly political and economic, made it possible for Henry 
VIII to separate the English Church from the See of Rome, and 
racial traits together with international politics have continued 
the separation. Louis XIV dominated the French Church with 
the aid of the papacy, Henry VIII the English Church without 
that aid. Against both the Church, when free, protested. The 
connection of the French Church with the papacy hindered this 
protest, though occasionally it aided it. In spite of both, and also 
because of the hostility of each for other, Gallicanism survived 
in one shape or another until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The weapon which finally killed it as a vital power was forged 
by Napoleon in the Concordat of 1805. 

This close relation of Anglicanism to Gallicanism is not incom- 
prehensible when the very close connection England has had with 
France from the earliest days, as much marked ecclesiastically 
as politically, is considered. The kings of England from William 
the Norman to Edward VI ruled over a greater or less amount 
of France; at several times the French possessions of the English 
sovereign were more extensive than those of his French contem- 
porary. English and French history is practically one in the 
reigns of Henry II, Edward III, Henry V, and Henry VI; the 
last two were crowned in Paris kings of France. When Henry 
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V ruled in Paris and the Duke of Bedford governed there as 
regent of Henry VI, the Great Schism was at its height, and the 
Council of Constance had endeavored to end the scandal of sev- 
eral popes. This is, the height of ecclesiastical Gallicanism. 
From Lanfranc’s time on many English ecclesiastics had been 
born in France, subjects of the English king, and innumerable 
others had been educated there. Hundreds of Englishmen had 
flocked to the University of Paris and had learned there the 
Gallicanism of Marsiglio of Padua, of Peter D’Ailly, and of 
Jean Gerson. English doctors lectured at Paris and Oxford 
scholars proceeded to higher degrees there, for Oxford is the 
daughter of Paris and the theology of the mother dominated until 
the Reformation that of the daughter. This flux of scholarship 
from one country to another, so characteristic of the Middle 
Ages, with its resultant effect upon the thought of the nations, has 
been lost sight of or deliberately ignored by so many of both 
the opponents and the defendants of the Anglican position. The 
alliance between the Gallicans and the Anglicans at Constance 
was very marked, and the English theologians followed very 
markedly the lead of the French doctors of the University of 
Paris. 

This is the period of the great official pronouncements of Gal- 
licanism: the decrees of the Council of Constance and the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Bourges, the independent action of the French 
Church on the decrees of the Council of Basle. The great Gal- 
licans belong to this period, Jean Gerson, Peter D’Ailly, and 
those others whose learning and force guided the councils of 
Constance and of Basle. From this time on France was never 
without great exponents of the Gallican view of the Church 
against Ultramontanism and Erastianism. 

While the complete separation of the English Church from 
the religious and intellectual life of France came with the Refor- 
mation, the theory as to the Church continued in England in spite 
of the growing influence of German and Swiss Protestantism. 
Gallican ideas survived, however much they became modified as 
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7 England became more and more insular. Much was lost, even if 
something was gained, by this insularity. Anglicans lost cer- 
tainly the note of universality, if not of flexibility. Because of 
this more or less isolation, it became harder to revive any true 
idea among Englishmen of a Catholic Church other than the 
Roman, or to bring into active life any view of Catholicity other 
than the Ultramontane. This was the harder since while the 
English Church was sinking into a solemn slumber Gallican- 
ism was fighting against sovereign and pope, kept alive mainly 
_ among the parish curés, expiring as a vital force in the Constitu- 
tion Civile du Clergé, the last official utterance of a weakened 
Gallicanism. 
It is in the wide scope of its principles that Gallicanism differs 
from Anglicanism; it is in its constitutional limits to powers both 
- papal and episcopal, and in the assertion of the superiority of a 
general council that it differs from Romanism; it is in its grasp 
of the continuity of Christianity, in its preservation of primitive 
doctrines and customs that it differs from Protestantism. It is 
democratic, national, episcopal, as well as papal. It recognizes 
the historical position of the Bishop of Rome, or rather the See 
of Rome, in the polity of the Western Church as primatial and 
patriarchal, but it insists upon the authority of general councils 
as superior to any and all bishops, he of Rome included, as the 
final utterance of the Universal Church of Christ. It insists 
upon the coordinate authority of the whole body of the episco- 
pate in matters of Faith and Practice, knowing nothing of the 
modern invention of the universal jurisdiction of the pope. It 
affirms the right of national churches to regulate their internal 
life in discipline, morals, and ceremonies, limited only by the 
canons of ecumenical councils of the Universal Catholic Church, 
and the equal right of a national church in synod to determine the 
ecumenicity of a council claiming to be general. This is one 
of the essential principles of Gallicanism; for instance, the basal 
justification of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges is this asser- 
a national church can legislate for itself, and conse-— 
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quently accept or reject as it will the decrees of a general council 
acknowledged by it as such. This freedom of action was de- 
fined to mean freedom from the interference of the secular au- 
thority within the state in matters of faith and morals as well as 


from outside ecclesiastical interference. Gallicans de- 


clared the inherent right of Christians to choose without inter- 
ference their own pastors. 

It is not purposed in this article to deal with all of Gallicanism. 
‘What is purposed is to show what the Gallicans taught about the 
Church, especially in its relation to the papacy, the powers of 
the pope, and the rights of a national Church. This limit is 
chosen chiefly because the papacy is a living issue and the idea of 
a national Church living its own life within the Universal Catho- 
lic Church is an idea that is scorned not only by Romans but by 
many within the Anglican fold. So great is the shadow of 
Rome’s claim to universal uniformity that many forget that this 


was gained by the destruction of Christian liberty and by the 


separation of Rome from all that is truly admirable in national- 
ism. The quotations will in the main be those of the earlier 
writers but this will not exclude quoting from the later, because 
no one writer can be given as the one authority. Gallican prin- 
ciples were taken for granted until the Schism, and were only 
formulated and insisted upon as need arose. Consequently, at 
different times, emphasis was laid upon different points as con- 
troversy arose over these. However, whatever is said by the 
later writers is avowedly based upon and substantiated by the 
utterance of preceding doctors. All Gallicans claimed that the 
“liberties ” of the French Church were but the primitive rights — 
and historically had been handed down from the days of St. 
Martin of Tours, and of Charlemagne. It was to primitive rights 
and customs that they appealed against the encroachments of 
Rome. 

The increasing claims of Ultramontanism, asserting the greater 
authority of the papacy with the proportional subordination of 


the national hierarchy and lessening powers of national churches, 
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caused es emphasis of Gallicanism to be laid first upon a defini- 
tion of the Catholic Church. For the Gallican the Church con- 
sisted of all the faithful, laity as well as clergy. They held the 
Church to be a spiritual society whose head is Christ. Gerson 
wrote: ‘The Universal Catholic Church consists of various 
members joined together in One Body, the Universal Church, 
with Christ alone as its head; the pope, the cardinals, and the ’ 
princes, as well as the people, are members unequally placed.” 
Again, “ the Church is the community of all who believe in Christ, 
for all priests and laity alike are Churchmen because Christ 
redeemed them with His Blood.”” These are undoubtedly caused | 
by a reaction against the early medieval idea of the Church be- 
ing the clergy alone as is also the following: “ Holy Mother 
Church, the Bride of Christ, is not made up solely of clerics, the 
laity also are members. It is not only for the clergy that Christ 
was raised.” The result of this was the claim made continually 
in later days of the right of the laity to a voice in at least the 
choice of pastors. 

The unity of the Universal Catholic Church is not in any hu- 
man institution, but “in Jesus Christ, Who founded the Church 
upon the apostles; it is in the Ministry, in the Faith, and in the 
Sacraments. External visible unity might centre about the Holy 
Apostolic See, the See of St. Peter, but not in absolute subjection. 
Each bishop is the successor of the apostles; each has rights, 
power, and jurisdiction. Each national Church has had the right 
through its bishops in council of managing its own affairs.” 
This same thought of the headship of Christ and therefore the _ 
coordination of its parts in a constitutional order appears again : 
and again in Gallicans, especially before the days of the Bourbons. 
For instance, it is affirmed that “ the government of the Church 
is not a despotic or absolute government.” “It is a representa- 
tive and constitutional government with its charter, the gospel, 
with its chief monarch, the pope, with its states-general, the 
councils, with its precedents [common law] which are attested 
by tradition, with its electoral law whose chief article is the 
voice of the people in the choice of its rulers.”’ 
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Living as the earlier Gallicans did in an age of monarchies, 

just emerging from feudalism, they could not conceive of a- 

Church without a monarch but they insisted upon this monarch’s| 

not being absolute. So it was stated that “the pope should not 

be called the head of the Universal Church but only the Vicar of | 

Christ, His viceregent on earth.”’ Marsiglio of Padua held that 

“ the authority of the Roman bishops over other bishops is neces- 7 
sary to give a head to the Church and a president to its councils” 
but the Roman bishop has no power of coercion beyond what a 
council confers.” At the Council of Constance Peter D’Ailly 
declared: “ From Christ, not from the pope, flows the jurisdic-— 
tion of the bishops and priests; the Roman pontiff is head of 
the Church in the sense that he is the principal minister of it, 
ministeraliter exercens, administrative dispensans. The sub- 
ordination of the Church to the pope is accidental; the Universal 
Church alone is infallible; every partial Church may err, the 
Roman Church among others. The Roman pontiff is not neces- 
sarily the sovereign pontiff, since the primacy once passed from 
the See of Antioch to that of Rome.” May we note in passing 
that Article XIX is not without precedent since D’Ailly is not 
afraid to say that the Roman Church, 1.¢., the local Church under 
the bishopric of the city of Rome, a partial Church, could err. 

At Constance, it was asserted by the French that the papacy 
was not of the esse of the Church but merely of the bene esse, 
that it arose from circumstances and was not of necessity. To 
Gerson among others the papacy was an official position whose - 
authority was derived from the unanimous will of the faithful. 
“Spiritual power resides entirely in the mystical body of the 
Church which communicates it to the bishops and to the pope.” 
Consequently, the Church is superior to the pope in every way. 
Infallibility and authority resides in the Universal Church not in 
the papacy. Cardinal Zabarella at about the same period as 
Gerson wrote in regard to the papacy: “ The pope is only the 
highest servant of the Church to whom executive power is en- 
trusted. He commonly wields supreme power when a general 
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council is not sitting, but he can issue no decree binding on the 
Church without the consent of the college of cardinals.” It 
must be remembered that by the decree Frequens the Council of 
Constance legislated for a decennial general council which was 
to settle all points of difference that might arise between pope 
and cardinals, or between the curia and national churches. Many, 
like Zabarella, desired to have a continual check on the papacy 
in the college of cardinals. 

The theory under which the Council of Constance acted was 
that the plenitude of ecclesiastical authority is vested in the whole 
Church whose head is Christ, that while executive power in the 
Church rests ordinarily with the pope, a council has concurrent 
jurisdiction in all important matters, corrective power in cases 
of abuses, and in a case of necessity the power of remov- 
ing the pope. The doctors of Paris, voiced by Jean Gerson, 
taught that “the right of ecclesiastical jurisdiction resides prop- 
erly and essentially in the whole Church and is exercised by pope 
and bishops only instrumentally and ministerially. The gift of 
infallibility belongs to the Church in its corporaie capacity.” 
It was acting as the representative body of the whole Church that 
Council of Constance deposed both the rival popes and elected a 
third. ‘“ The Holy Ecumenical Synod, representing the Catholic 
Church to which it appertains to take cognizance of and to decide 
the question, having examined it, . . . declare Peter de Luna, 
called Benedict XIII, and Angelo Corrario, called Gregory XII, 
both to be schismatics.”” Not only did the council act in what 
might be termed an emergency but it formulated the act into a 
general principle: in the 6th session the Council decreed: “ Any- 
one, whatsoever, of whatsoever condition, state and dignity, even 
if papal, who shall scorn contumaciously to obey the orders, 
statutes, ordinances, or commands of the Holy Synod and of any 
other general council whatsoever, legitimately assembled, shall 
be subjected to fitting penance and duly punished.” 

Inerrancy and infallibility were attributed to the Universal 
Catholic Church by the Gallicans, not to any particular see and 
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most decidedly not to the pope. “ The Church can never err 
concerning current law, never be lacking, never be denied or 
deny, never sin. In this Church all the faithful, in as much as 
they are faithful, are one in Christ, in whose faith there is no 
distinction of Jew or Greek, bond or free. . . . From Christ as 
Head and Bridegroom, the mystical body has its origin, and when 
two or three are gathered in Christ’s name, there He is in the 
midst of them. The hierarchy in all its gradations is necessary 
for all time: it is the organism prescribed by Christ for the dif- 
fusion of His Spirit ; but the collective Church, since it has power 
to make a pope, has also power to pass judgment on a pope and 
depose him.”” The Roman Church “can err, can and has been 
able to be deceived and to deceive, to have schism and heresy, 
even to fall away.” “ The pope is a man and as a man is so is 
the pope, and as pope he can sin and as man he can err. He is 
subject therefore as any other Christian to all the precepts and 
commands of Christ.” ‘“ The papacy is not holiness, nor does 
it make a man holy, although it disposes a willing man to holiness 
as does the other dignities of the Church. For it is ridiculous 
to say that one mortal man may say that he has power in heaven 
and on earth to bind and loose from sins when such a one is the 
son of perdition, simoniacal, avaricious, a liar, a fornicator, 
proud, pompous, and worse than a devil.” Imagine a modern 
believer in the papacy writing this even though it be true of popes 
like Benedict XIII and John XXIII. Michael of Cesena, Gen- 
eral of the Franciscans, declared that “ infallibility belongs to 
the Universal Church and to a general council, which in faith and 
morals is superior to the pope, since a pope can err in faith and 
morals as many Roman pontiffs have fallen from the Faith, but 
the Universal can not err, and a council representing the Uni- 
versal Church is likewise free from error.” 

While the position of the pope is thus by the Gallicans made 
subordinate to the Universal Church and is neither one of infal- 
libility nor one of absolute supremacy, yet it is one of primacy 
and of such jurisdiction as to give him the first rank in the episco- 
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pate. Bet pepel authority was further limited by an assertion 
like this: “The pope can not judge motu poprio; when the pope 
judges in a council of his province concurrently with the min- 
_isters of his jurisdiction this judgment is to be received with the 
deference which is due the premier see, but it is to be examined, 
discussed, compared in each church with the Faith they have re- 
ceived, and received only after this judgment.’”’ Normally, the 

Roman See was considered the center of unity and the pope was 
a supreme court of appeal, but the Gallicans claimed the right of 
a national Church to determine what canon laws and what decrees 
should be accepted. Many papal bulls were never received in 
France, even after the Concordat of 1516. Bulls and edicts re- 
quired registration by the Parlement of Paris and this had often 
to be compelled by a lit de justice to register some bulls that the 
king desired. The University of Paris treated some papal pro- 
nouncements as of no force in France because they were against 
Gallican liberties.” 

The Sorbonne in 1611 through Edmond Richer the syndic 
vetoed the statement: “The sovereign pontiff is infallible 
when judging’in faith and morals; in no case is a general council 
superior to the pope.” They declared this to be against the faith 
received by the French Church. In like manner the Gallicans 
condemned the modern Roman theory that a council to be ecu- 
-menical must be summoned by the pope and have its decrees 
‘sanctioned by him. This theory was put to the assembly at 
Bourges in 1440 in this shape: “ without doubt, the Universal 
Church is infallible in matters of Faith, but it can not be repre- 
sented by an assembly which is separated from the pope and the 
Church of Rome; from the pope there is no appeal under the 
penalty of mortal sin.” This was rejected by the assembly. 

The controversy between Eugenius IV and the Council of 
Basle produced the strongest expressions of Gallicanism as well 
as of Ultramontanism. The Council was predominantly French 
and Gallican in teaching. It claimed to be carrying on the work 
of Constance. The Ultramontane asserted that “ ‘ The Church is 
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a monarchy ; ‘the plenitude of power was conferred upon Peter; 
the will of his successors makes law; save in the case of heresy 
the Council has no jurisdiction.” The Council’s answer was: 
“ A council legitimately assembled can never err. If this is de- 
nied, all the Catholic Faith will be overthrown, there will be 
nothing certain in the Church; a council is infallible as to Faith 
and Morals. When a council has convened, it exercises the au- 
thority of the Universal Church; it is above the sovereign pontiff. 
The pope is the head of the Church simply as caput ministrale ; 
he is in effect but the chief servant of it. A number of popes 
have been condemned and deposed but no one has ever excom- 
municated the Church.” 

It is well for us to have these views before us since no 
modern pope has been like the popes of 9th century, or those 
of the 15th century. In the confusion of theological Babel 
many yearn for the apparent unity and certainty of Rome. Yet a 
Ultramontanism was bitterly fought in France by the Gallicans. 

These could even confront the idea of a national Church not in 

union with Rome if it need be. In 1510 this question as to the 

possibility of a king, and therefore of national Church with the be 
nation, leaving the obedience of a hostile pope was submitted to 
an assembly of clergy held at Tours, and they, with few excep- 
tions, agreed that a king could so leave. It is well to keep this 
in mind when we consider the case of England’s withdrawing 
from the papal obedience. 

Many of the “ Gallican liberties” were untouched until the 
whole question of the papacy was threshed out. The national 
liturgy of the French Church remained in use until the 19th 
century. The battle for papal supremacy having been won by 
the Concordat of 1805 and the government of France having 
become either frankly indifferent or thoroughly sceptical, it was 
comparatively an easy matter to make the French Church thor- 
oughly Roman. More than this, the French Church under the 
Bourbons was nearly as voiceless as the English Church after 
Elizabeth. No national assembly of the French clergy was held. 
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Louis XIV called together a number of the bishops in the Jansen- 
istic controversy, and elected representatives of the clergy 
gathered to grant financial aid, dons gratuits, to the government 
but could do and did nothing else. From 1805 to 1905 the 
French clergy were entirely under the government from whom 
they received their stipends. No gathering of clergy was per- 


mitted by the government; the only way in which the French 
bishops could consult with each other was by letter or when on a 
visit of Rome. Gallicanism was choked in its home but there 
never lacked bishops and priests to give it utterance. 

The value to an Anglican of a knowledge of Gallicanism con- 
sists principally in that it shows that Anglicanism is not simply 
a production of English thought, and that Ultramontanism is of 
comparatively modern growth and was bitterly opposed by men 

_ who were untouched with German Protestantism, men who held 

_ the Catholic Faith of primitive days. It is equally valuable to 

know that a great national Church, when free to express itself, 

held that, while the pope has in the west a primacy of honor as 

patriarch, union with him or the See of Rome is not of the very 

esse of the Universal Church, that his powers are limited by a 
general council of the whole Church, and by national liberties 

by which a national Church has the right to judge every decree, 

whether of council or of pope, by its own traditions and cus- 

toms, and that infallibility resides not in the pope or the papal 


see, but in the Catholic Church as a whole acting in a general 

) 7 council, which alone is the sole infallible authority in Faith and 
; : Morals. It is true that the Gallicans ignored the Orthodox 
Eastern Churches because they knew little of them, but their 


theory must include these also, and at Florence there was an 
attempt to have them represented at a council. 

Reunion of Christendom must include the Roman Catholic 
body in its scope and therefore must. provide for a papacy, but 
can it be the modern papacy which is not the papacy of the Gal- 
licans, much less the papacy of Innocent III, not to say of Leo I? 
Reunion must provide for the freedom of national bodies to live 
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their own life, retain their own tradition and customs, determine 
their own worship, and the power to test decrees and laws for 
themselves by the faith of their forefathers in that faith. It is 
an inconceivable thing to suppose Anglicans and Protestants ac- 
cepting an Ultramontane pope but it is not so difficult to think of 
Anglicans accepting a Gallican papacy. How Romans can ap- 
proach the subject of reunion it is extremely hard to conceive. 
They have made papal supremacy and papal infallibility articles 
of the Faith, and the one sole test of Catholicity among them is 
acceptance of this papacy. With Anglicans as well as with Prot- 
estants, neither the acceptance nor the rejection of the papacy is a 
matter of faith but largely a matter of expediency, a matter not 
of the esse but mainly of the bene esse of the Church. So it is 
possible for these to accept the Gallican theory, wherein there is 
some hope of a reunion of all Christendom in one Holy, Apos- 
tolic, Catholic Church of Christ. 
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‘7 NEITHER POLITICS NOR RELIGION 


By Burnett T. Starrorp, Jordan, New York 


The parish priest in his round of privilege is likely to have 
experiences somewhat interesting. Once, a man seldom attend- 
ing any religious service wanted to know my opinion of revivals. 
As the talk went on, it became clear that he habitually keeps 
track of revivals the country round about, and that my opinion 
of them was wanted to repeat. After he had spoken his dissent, 
he was invited to attend divine service where a different religious 
method and spiritual ideal pertain. He reflected a moment and 
then let this out: “I have thought about it many times, be- 
cause you Episcopalians don’t have any politics or religion and 
that sort of stuff would suit me exactly.” 

For many years, the expression had not been heard as defin- 
ing the Church. Like all other expressions of condensed thought, 
it originated in the working out of serious problems. The po- 
litical part originated in the discussion of slavery which had 
gone on from the adoption of the Constitution of the Republic. 
The Missouri Comprise of 1850 was devised to settle the ques- 
tion, but, contrary to all expectation, it was unsettled, and up to 
1860 it became the one question of tremendous political impor- 
tance. The old Whig party of Clay and Webster had lost its 
grip and the party fathered by Jefferson took on issues never in 
the mind of its founder. The subject was discussed on the 
public platform and in the winter debating society of the district 
school. The non-Catholic Christian bodies of the North took up 
the political issue with zeal and determination. They proposed 
to make thorough work; and so, one condition some placed on 
men entering their ministries was an ironclad pledge to preach 
against slavery and all its works. This put politics in the pulpit 
and on all four feet. It was equally true of the North and the 
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South. Ecclesiastical resolutions without number criminated 
and denounced. All such positions seriously needed an authori- 
tative religious base and support. And so, both appealed to the 
Bible and found what was wanted. Today, it is a lot of amaz- 
ing theological stuff, and certainly shows what comes of zeal 
without knowledge. 

Socially, serious unpleasantness and divisions sprang up, some 
of which remains to the present day. Families were divided, 
neighborhoods were put by the ears, and some local religious 


bodies were so weakened as to disappear. It is always so where _ 


politics is given a congenial welcome in the Christian pulpit, 
where of all places it has neither right nor place. The most 
marked and enduring result of all this political theological im- 
peachment of motive was that the involved religious bodies on 
both sides of the Mason and Dixon line withdrew fellowship 
from each other, and in that condition they remain today. 

With this misjudged expenditure of moral energy and its re- 
sultant strife, the Episcopal Church would have nothing at all to 
do. Accordingly, she was said not to have any politics. It was 
a good and wholesome charge. It was in substance the same 
charge the armed Galileans made against our Lord when He re- 
fused to come out and take part in the political mix-up of the 
day. She stood by her eminently sound Christian policy—so 
loyally and kindly followed in the anti-Masonic agitation. It 
is simply stating a clear fact of history to say that during the 
Morgan excitement, the Episcopal Church was the only religious 


body where, in her places of worship, a Mason was welcome to 7 


worship Almighty God in quietness and peace. 

It will do no harm to remark, in passing, that there is a present- 
day need that the Christian pulpit free itself from the impeach- 
ment and degradation of its mission which have been forced 
upon it. In all our national history there has not been such a 
persistent attack as in recent years upon its office and dignity. 
One Government circular seriously urged every pastor to preach 
a series of sermons on “ conservation in farming.” One notable 
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attack came from a savings bank association of a great State to. 
have preachers, on a specified Sunday, urge their people to use 
more largely these money-making concerns. Another appeal 
from another source was for preaching on good roads. Well, in 
the days of our Lord and of St. Paul, the military department of 
the Roman Empire was extending and completing the wonderful 
system of roads which has outlived the centuries. What did 
both do? They taught “the things pertaining to the Kingdom > 
of God.” The use of intoxicants was a live question when the 
Manifested Life was among men. The Rechabites and the 
Nazarites were the organized groups pushing the supposed su- 
perior interests of this issue. Our Lord could have joined 

either of these parties. As it was, He did not, but kept steadily 
at work spiritualizing society by means of spiritualized people. | 

Every enduring political party is formed around a great moral. 

_ principle which preserves its form and directs its activities. Con- 
structive thought and honest criticism suggest the two funda- 
mental ones of the Republic, and of every enduring government. 

_ Neither principle is confined to one organization, though each 
party is characterized by the paramount influence of one or the 
other. Because these things are so, these organizations persist 
through the centuries, and perform service in working out the 
enduring ends of social betterment. The singular and ever-— 
pressing work of the Church is that of teaching the doctrines of 
the Cross so that men shall have enlightened and quickened con- 
sciences to deal with the serious problems involved. When she 
does this, she is respected; and to be reminded that she has { 
swerved from her divinely established mission results in a dis- 
tinct loss of power. 

From right positions come right conclusions. At the Epis- 
copal convention held during the Civil War, the roll-call of dio- 
ceses began with Alabama, Arkansas, and’so on to the end. In 
1925 the convention goes almost farthest south, even to New 
Orleans. A few years ago, it assembled at Richmond, but that 

city is just across the Line. The Christian bodies which had 
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politics furiously in the pulpit from 1850 to 1860, are very far, 
indeed, from meeting in assemblies where frank friendliness and 
cooperation are the vital and chief compulsions. 

The origin of “ non-religion ” evoluted in various ways. The 
first half of the last ¢entury was exceptionally prolific in em- 
phatic statements of individual thought and feeling in both re- 
ligion and politics. In the former, it usually came about in this 
way: A man (or group of men) of exceptional magnetism and 
power of persuasive speech hit on an idea which, when developed, 
was destined to save the world. It was not long before a follow- 
ing was gathered and an organization naturally followed. Usu- 
ally the movement went along all right for a time, and then the 
opinion on which it rested worked itself out. Another leader 
saw the opportunity to become famous, and founded another 
religious body. Sects grew amazingly. Generally a journal was 
regularly issued which did the work of hardening the thoughts 
in the minds of the people. Moreover, religious debates were 


the order of the day. Their chief aim was that of proving a 


given position and showing the supposed absurdity of all other 
positions. While the various bodies had serious contentions with 
each other, they were staunchly united on the proposition that 
“the Church of the living God ” was founded on, and came out 
of, the New Testament literature. When confronted with the 
unimpeachable fact that she was in existence, doing extensive and 
enduring propaganda work for at least one generation before any 
part of this literature came into existence, the standard reply 
was, “ We claim the right under God, in all matters of organiza- 
tion, to do as we think best.” This simple method of attempted 
vindication placed opinion in the seat of authority, and was in 
agreement with the general and controlling motive. 

Much clear light is thrown on the prevailing mentality of the 
period by the struggle to vitalize the Constitution in the thought 
and life of the people. Its formal adoption was one thing, mak- 
ing its principles real, and compelling forces was another and a 
very different thing. With his return from Europe, Mr. Jeffer- 
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son iin, advocacy of the French Philosophy on both re- 
ligion and government. As every one knows, this repudiates 
the fact that to both there are constant and unchangeable princi- 
ples, more enduring than the rockribbed hills. When a religion 
is wanted, bring it into existence by a vote of the people. The 
same was held of political organization. Plainly, this puts 
opinion in the seat of authority on the two most important con- 
cerns of man. He would have succeeded in making good this 
erroneous political contention but for the fact that Mr. Adams, 
in the last hours of his administration, appointed John Marshall, 
of Virginia, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court. For thirty- 
four years this great Churchman, in decision after decision, fixed 
_ in the legal-political thought of the Republic the fact that its 
basic principles are not matters of opinion. From the day of his 
appointment, Jefferson was his implacable opponent. The ex- 
planation is that he saw clearly that the two involved mentalities 
could not get on together. The success of the one meant the 
defeat of the other. The popular sympathy was with the Sage 

of Monticello, but the great Chief-Justice saved our liberties. 

The prevailing method of seeking religious betterment away 
back yonder was the revival system. From first to last, it was 
an emotional eruption, and was given classic form in this country 
by Jonathan Edwards. He had done all a man could do to make 
the hard Genevan theology grow a gentle, kind, and enriching 
_ spirituality, and had failed. Something was wrong somewhere. 
Not for one moment would he have granted that the prevailing 
spiritual deadness was the normal and logical result of his the- 
ology. The cultivated perversity of the people was the cause, 
and so he went at them with that sermon, “ Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God.” Others of the same sort followed, and cer- 
tainly there resulted an emotional explosion. Very soon this 
method of wrestling “a state of Christian feeling ”’ into the soul 
had taken hardened form. It rapidly traveled southward, where, 
today, it may be found among the uncultured classes, in primitive 
form and action. It was carried westward by the people moving 
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into an inviting virgin country. Because of its intense individ- 
uality, it suited the mental fibre and movement of the subduer of _ 
forest and prairie. For the leading characteristic of the pioneer 
was his intense individuality. He was made so by social and 
physical environment. His point of view was the reliable one to 
him. One of the most interesting of all social evolutions is that 
of establishing law in these pioneer communities, which the great 
Lincoln did so much to forward. The mental action of the 
pioneer in religion was along much the same lines as in civil | 
matters. “A state of Christian feeling’ was a definition much 
‘used in preaching and testimony meetings, and meant that the 
fear of sin had been cast out. Sin was its cause, and therefore 
sin was to be overcome by emotional arousement. To have a 
vision of a departed loved one, or friend, to awake at night in a 
supposed heavenly light, and so on, was generally considered 
sufficient evidence of divine acceptance. The preacher of the 
Genevan faith was supposed to ask the leading question: “ Are 
you ready to be damned for the glory of God?” One honest 
young fellow, when asked, looked his questioner in the eye, and . 
replied, “ No, I'll be hanged if I am ready to be damned for any 
one,” and walked out. It would be easy to cite other evidences 
on this religious method. They seem strangely abnormal today, 
but they were very serious way back yonder. 

The last ingredient of the social-religious condition was the — 
pioneer revival preacher. First of all, he was the personifica- 
tion of positiveness. He made his own definition of conversion — 
and of almost every other Christian thing. Book knowledge did > 
not bother him. Accordingly, when confronted with Scripture 
that did not agree with his self-evolved definitions, he concluded 
that ‘some passages were very difficult of interpretation.” His _ 
chief appeal was to the religious emotions, and he was a past- 
master in letting them loose. The winter revival was a fixed 
institution, and the summer camp-meeting was looked forward > 
to with expectation. After a time its religious intent faded, 
while it still performed the needed work of a large social ex- 
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; change. “The folks” from far and near came together to re- 
_ new acquaintance, to talk over farming and trade, the religious 

condition of various local bodies, the year’s marriages, and prob- 
= to start new ones agoing. Red-hot revival preaching per- 
tained, but gradually the camp-meeting took on the form of some 
present-day county fairs, which bring the crowd, if there be noth- 
ing more on exhibition than the old premium bedquilt, the best 
registered calf, and the most up-to-date washing machines. One 
most commendable characteristic was common to these pioneer 
revival preachers, which was of the utmost importance. They 
thoroughly believed in their message, whether from the Book 
of Discipline, the Westminster Confession of Faith, or the Bap- 
tist Covenant; and so they went after “ hell-bound sinners ” with 
zeal and determination. 

With these emotional methods of “ getting religion,” the Epis- 
copal Church would have nothing to do; and so she was said not 
to have any religion. It has always been difficult for the emo- 
tionalists and the self-centred intellectuals to accept the fact that 
the Incarnate Life made the entirely sufficient deposit of truth 
and principle for originating spiritual character. With entire 
regard for the sacredness of the subject, the method of doing 
this must be in harmony with psychological science. This 
teaches that the beginning of character is obedience, and that its 
growth into an ever-enlarging perfection is by continued acts of 
obedience. The record shows that His requirement for one and 
all was “Follow Me.” This meant obedience. And certainly 
He never altered this primal call. Moreover, it was preached 
by the Apostles and the noble army of martyrs. <A short time 
after His ascension, His deposit of truth and principle was de- 
fined as “ the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” Its ac- 
ceptance, without mental or moral reservation, was required of. 
all entering the kingdom of grace. Obedience is the door of en- 
trance into the kingdom of divine fellowship and education, and 
it is good psychological science. The Episcopal Church in the 
days of her tribulation for seventy-five years after national inde- 
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pendence was gained gave her testimony to these laws of char- 
acter building. A French Abbé survived the Revolution. When > 
asked what he did during the terror, he replied, “ Do? I lived.” 
That is just what the Episcopal Church did away back yonder. 
The criticism is sometimes made that she should have possessed 
more largely the new lands. But how can closed and unwilling - 
ears be made to hear that which they do not wish te hear? Her 
clergy and laymen have “ overcome by the word of their testi- 


mony. 

Then, as now, she produced after her kind. It is a fact of our 
national history that she has given of her laymen for high public 
positions much more largely than any other Christian body. 
But why? In any community, men educated in a living obedi- 
ence to law and order are called to leadership. This Church has 
never been the purveyor of opinions, and she has taught the law 
and order of divine grace. The religious mentality thus formed 
has reacted in fitting men for the larger public responsibilities. 
For law and order incarnated in character make it reliable. 

Religious feeling is a real and mighty force in the life of the 
individual and of the community. It has two sources. As has 
been stated, one is the intense arousement of the emotions. The 
other is the normal fruitage in the soul of spiritual principles, 
more or less understood. Usually, the former feeling is the out- 
put of soul agitation over the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and 
the consequent wrath to come. It is entirely negative in nature, 
and therefore fails for long to satisfy the soul. The latter is the 
fruitage of the principles of the Cross, vitalizing the soul with 
their freedom of hope and courage. There is nothing excep- 
tional in the process, because every true principle radiates a bright 
dawn and a glorious noonday. The way to have both as living» 
experiences is by the cordial acceptance of the principles of the 
faith, and then by teaching—and more teaching—to come to un- 
derstand their content. Thus grows the spiritual feeling of rest 
which St. Paul defines as “the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” Such religious feeling is worth while for this 
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world and every other one. So entirely opposed is the method 
of the Prayer-Book, in stabilizing believers in spiritual assur- 
ance, to that commonly prevalent in those formative days, that it 
is not strange that the Episcopal Church was said not to have any 
religion. Because the psychological science involved is sound, 
the culminative evidence of the passing years vindicates her posi- 
tion. 
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THE THREE FRIARS’ CHARM FOR HEALING 
WOUNDS 


By Rospert Max Garrett, University of Washington, Seattle 


In the early fifteenth century medical book contained in Addi- 
tional Manuscript 34,111 in the British Museum, folk medicine 
and the latest discoveries lie side by side. _Necromancy and clever 
diagnosis, illegal operations, and anesthetics jostle one another. 
One section is devoted to charms. These charms have been for 
the most part torn out of the book, their former presence being 
vouched for by the table of contents, upon the margin of which is 
scribbled in an indignant hand “ Abominable blasphemy!” 
One of the charms preserved intact, evidently a prime favorite 
in the Middle Ages because it occurs frequently elsewhere, is a 
Latin charm for wounds. I give it as it appears in this manu- 
script, which I think is about its purest form. 

“A charm for all wounds that be new hurt, and namely in 
land of war where no help is of leech, at that time proved and 
assayed. 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. Three good friars were walking along a road _ 
when Christ met them, and Christ said to them: ‘Three good ~ 
friars, where are you going?’ The three good friars replied: 

‘Lord, we are going to Mount Olivet, to gather simples for heal- 

ing and curing wounds.’ And Jesus Christ said to them: 
‘Three good friars, come to me and swear to me by the Trinity 
and by the Holy Cross of our Jesus Christ and by the milk of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary that you will not take reward for it, 
nor say it secretly. Go and ascend Mount Olivet, and get olive 
oil and fresh wool of a black sheep and dip the wool in the afore- 
said oil, and place it over the wound, and say thus: “ As Longeus 


the Jew thrust his lance in the side of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
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there came out thence blood and water, and the wound did not 
- pain, nor become inflamed, nor fester, nor ache, nor burn, nor 
have fever nor any disturbance, but it healed well, so be it with 
this wound which he or she has, that it may not pain, nor become 
inflamed, nor fester, nor ache, nor burn, nor have fever nor any 
disturbance. In the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
| the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ And lay this wool aforesaid with 
_ oil as hot as he who is wounded may bear it, and have him fast 
that year the even of St. Margaret, and all those who stand about. 
When this charm is said, say three Paternosters in the worship 
of the Holy Trinity.” 
Now the charm as we have it here is a very fine example of 
simple treatment of wounds with oil and mental therapeutics, 
really very modern in its blend of faith-healing and “ applied 
psychology.” The materials used are of the simplest and high- 
est. We pray to God the Trinity as we use pure oil applied with 
softest wool, that He remember how God the Son was refreshed 
as an infant at the breast of a pure maiden, how He bore His 
agony in the garden, how He suffered on the cross, all for hu- 
manity’s sake, which is now appealing for help. The ritual 
evidently came from the friars, who were sworn to use it freely, 
without reserve and without reward, remembering that the heal- 
ing power is of God and not of themselves. An interesting ques- 
tion arises at once—was this a part of the travelling equipment of 
a friar, a bit of his spiritual first-aid kit? The charm is intended 
solely as an emergency matter, when no surgeon is to be had. 
_ We are told that it has worked in actual practice. In one place 
only do we see that a wider application is contemplated, and that 
_ is where provision is made for its use for women: So be it with 
_ this wound which he or she has. 
This charm occurs, as I have said, elsewhere. In MS. Arundel 
295, in the British Museum, we have it again. This is a German 
“manuscript, and is full of plant-lists, recipes, and miscellaneous 
matter. On f. 112b we find the charm with the caption “ Bene- 
diction for Wounds, According to the Emperor Frederick.” 
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“ Kyrie eleison. Christe eleison. Kyrie eleison. Pater Nos- 
ter. In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

“Three good friars were walking along a road and the Lord 
Jesus Christ met them, saying: ‘ Three good friars, where are’ 
you going?’ They replied: ‘We are going to the mountain to 
gather herbs for sores, wounds, and hurts.’ Then said Jesus to 
them: ‘Come before me and swear by God the Crucified and by 
the milk of the Blessed Virgin Mary that you will not say this se- 
cretly nor take pay for it. Go to Mount Olivet and take olive oil 
and sheep’s wool newly cut, and place them over the wound and 
say: “ As Longinus the Jew thrust his lance into the side of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and it neither bled nor rancled nor swelled nor 
became putrid nor ached nor became feverish, may likewise this 
flesh neither bleed nor rancle nor become putrid nor ache nor 
become feverish. In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.”’ And note that when saying 
this you should keep your left hand all the time on the wound, 
and with your right hand you should squeeze from the fresh wool | 
dipped in olive oil, one drop in each wound, and the second time, 
and the third time. Then place the same wool upon the wound 
and let it remain bound there till the third day, and it will be 
healed.” 

Immediately following this is a versified translation into Mid- 
dle High German, with the superscription: “The Same Benedic- 
tion made into German Verse by Gotefrid ”: 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost may this charm be said. Three good brothers went along 
a road. Christ met them; He said: ‘ You three, where are you 
going?’ ‘To this mountain we go, to see if we can find herbs” 
for all sorts of wounds.’ He said: ‘ When you have found them, | 
swear by the Crucifix of the good God’s Son, and by the milk of 


the maiden His mother, Saint Mary, that you will not conceal it 
nor use it for any reward whatsoever. I command you that you 
go to Mount Olivet. Take there some olive oil. You shall have 
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_ sheep’s wool which I have chosen for the purpose, which shall be 
: newly shorn. Drop the oil into the wounds, bind the wool upon 
them, and say thus: “ Just as when Longinus pierced the sides of 
; Christ when he saw Him hang upon the cross which cured all 
; Christendom, little blood flowed therefrom, and it did not become 
_ putrid, nor swollen, nor painful, may likewise this wound be, 
which by my mouth now is described, and notice given that it is 
herewith conjured. May the Holy Christ help us herewith. 
Amen. May all God’s children who are in heaven say Kyrie- 
eleison, Christeeleison, Kyrieeleison. Pater Noster.”’”’ 

This German version has been printed by Prof. Sievers in the 

Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Altertumswissenschaft 15. 452, under 
the title Drei Deutsche Segensspriiche. In a note appended to 
this article Karl Miillenhoff quotes from Germania 13. 186, and 
- Denkmiller s. 414, a German prose version from a Munich 
manuscript : 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. Three good brothers went along the way. 
There met them our Lord Jesus Christ and said: ‘ Where are you 
_ three good brothers going?’ ‘ Lord, we are going to a mountain 
to search for an herb of such power that it is good for all sorts 

of wounds, be they bruised or pierced, or however they be made.’ 

Then said our Lord Jesus Christ: ‘Come to me, you three good 
— and swear to me by the Cross of God, and by the milk 

of the maiden Saint Mary, that you will not conceal it nor take 
reward for it, and go hence to Mount Olivet and take oi! of the 
olive tree and sheep’s wool, and lay them over the wounds and 
say thus: “ As the Jew Longinus pierced the sides of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with the spear that it did not suppurate, nor become 
feverish, nor ache, nor bleed too much, nor become putrid; may 
“this wound which I have blessed also not bleed too much, nor be- 
come feverish, nor ache, nor suppurate, nor become putrid. In 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” ’ Say the charm three times, and as many Paternosters, 


and do no more than is here “_ 
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The next occurrence of the charm which I have been able to 
find is in Additional MS. 22,636 in the British Museum. It runs 
very close to the others: 

“ Three good friars were walking along a road, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ met them and said to them: ‘ Three good friars, 
where are you going?’ The three good friars replied and said: 
‘We are going to the mountain to collect herbs for bruises and 
wounds.’ The Lord Jesus Christ said unto them: ‘Come to me 
and swear to me by the crucifixion of Christ, and by the milk of 
the Virgin Mary that you will not say this in secret nor for any 
reward. Go to the Mount of Olives and take some olive oil and 
some fresh wool and place them on the wound and say thus: 
“Longinus pierced the side of Christ with a lance and wounded 
it, and it did not pain nor clot nor become putrid. May this wound 
do likewise. In the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.”’ And say the Paternoster.” 

Notice that this form is shorter, and seems as did the two Ger- 
man versions to be emerging from the stage of a prayer to some- 
thing more occult. 

The next occurrence of the charm I take from Fritz Heinrich, 
Ein Mittelenglisches Medizinbuch, Halle, 1896, p. 162. It is from 
the Add. MS. 33,996 and is collated with Harleian MS. 1600. 
It is headed Carmen cum Oleo et Lana, and is written in Latin. 
It reads: 

“ Three good friars were walking along a road, and Jesus met 
them, and he said to them: ‘ Three good friars, where are you 
going?’ ‘Lord, we are going to Mount Olivet to gather herbs 
of health and wholeness.’ ‘ Three good friars, come after me, 
and swear me by the milk of the Blessed Virgin, that you will not 
conceal this nor say it in secret, nor accept pay for it, and go to 
Mount Olivet and take fresh black wool and olive oil after saying 

this: ““As Longius the soldier pierced the side of our Lord 
Jesus with a lance, and that wound did not long pain nor become 
putrid, nor ulcerate, nor rancle, nor bleed, nor suppurate, may 


this wound also through the virtue of that wound not long pain, 
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nor become putrid, nor ulcerate, nor fester, nor bleed, nor sup- 
purate, but may it be pure and sound as was the wound which 
Longius made in the side of Lord Jesus Christ while He hung on 
the cross. In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.”’” 

Following this is a metrical English version, headed Aliud ad 
Idem, which has a note of conjuring which we have seen only in 
the versified German form: 


“T conjure thee, wounde blyue 
By the vertu of the woundes fyue 
> Of Jesu Cryst, bothe god and man, 
Wyth ryght he vs from helle wonne; 
And by the pappes of Seynt Marye, 
Clene mayde wyth oute folye, 
That the wounde ne ake, ne swelle, 
Ne rancle, ne festre, ne blede (no dele) 
No more ne dede the woundes gode 
Of »& Jesu, whan he heng on the rode, 
But fro the grounde upward be as hole 
As weren » Jesu woundes euery dol; 
* In the name of the Fadet of mygtes most, 
Of the Sone and of the Holy Gost. 

And sey thys thre tymes and thryes pater noster and aue.” 


Again, on p. 220, Heinrich has another version in Latin, much 
abbreviated, and much more suggestive of a conjuring charm 
than any of the Latin versions before noticed. This comes like- 
wise from MS. Add. 33,996. It is headed: Carmen bonum ad 
sanandum vulnera: 

“Three good friars went to Mount Olivet, etc. I conjure thee, 
wound, by the virtue of the five wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by virtue of the breasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, that in 
the same way you will not become putrid, nor pain, nor leave a 
scar, as did the wound which Longinus pierced in the side of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Then in English: “ and hold the wool with 
the oil in thy hand and touch the wound and say this charm three 
times, etc.” 

The two etc.’s seem either to point to a knowledge on the part 
of the public which would be apt to use this, of the preliminary 
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and concluding service of the ritual, or a feeling on the part of 
the scribe that these portions were non-essential, and might be 
replaced by any material which the user of the charm might have 
at hand. But the charm has fallen very much from its impres- 
siveness as we found it at first. 

Now the last occurrence of the charm which I have found 
shows simply an incantation sicklied o’er with a pale cast of reli- 
gion. It is found in a Northern form, in the Thornton MS., of 
about the year 1440, and is printed by George C. Perry for the 
Early English Text Society, Original Series 26: 


“Thre gude brether are ye; 


Gud gatis gange ye! 

haly thynges, seke ye; 

he says ‘will ye telle me?’ 

He sais ‘ blissede Lorde, mot ye be! 

It may neuer getyn be, 

Lorde, bot your willis be.’ 

Settis doun appon your knee, 

Gretly athe suere ye me, 

By Mary modir mylke so fre. 

There es no man that euer hase nede, 

Ye schall Hym charme, & aske no mede; 
And here sall I lere it the:— 

As the Jewis wondide me, 

Thay wende to wonde me fra the grounde; 
I helyd my selfe, bathe hale & sounde. 

Ga to the cragge of Olyuete; a) 
Take oyle de bayes, that es so swete; 7 
And thris abowte this worme ye strake; 
This bethe the worme that schotte noghte, 
Ne kankire noghte, ne falowe noghte, 

And als clere hale fra the grounde 

As Ihesu dyde with his faire wondis. 

The Fadir, & the Son, and the Haly Gaste. 


And Goddis forbott, thou wikkyde worme, 
That ever thou make any ristynge or any sugorne |! 
Bot awaye mote thou wende, | 
To the erth and the stane! 
Here we have nine versions of a charm, coming from England, 


Germany, and Scotland, vouching for a wide popularity. Un- 
doubtedly, further search would reveal many other readings. 


| 
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But from those we have, we may clearly see that in the beginning 
i was a little ritual, applying prayer and medicine to a een 
- when an emergency arose and a physician was not to be found. 
Its use was safeguarded from greed and from sacrilege. Then 
by a slow but natural process the ritual became stereotyped, 
from a prayer-form it became a formula, from a formula an in- 
cantation, until at last from Scotland we have a bit of magic— 
nothing more. It sounds as if it well might have been said by 


the Weird Sisters, who at its close might whisper : 


- “Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine— 


Peace! the charm’s wound up! 


* 


CRITICAL NOTE 


EINIGE NEUE BEOBACHTUNGEN ZUR SEPTUAGINTA DES 
BucHES AMos 


By T. Fiscuer, Munich, Bavaria 


Uber ‘“‘das Dodekapropheton der Alexandriner”’ hat bereits 
K. Vollers in Zeitschrift fur die alttest. Wissenschaft, 1883, 
p. 219 ss. [speziell iber Amos p. 260 ss.] gehandelt und dabei 
den Septuaginta- und Massoratext eingehend verglichen. 
Ich beschranke mich daher im Folgenden auf solche Stellen, 
wo ich gegeniiber Vollers Neues und, wie ich hoffe, Besseres 
bieten kann: 1, 4 > NWN (ebenso I, 7.10. 12.14; 
2, 2.5). Dem Ubersetzer war pows unbekannt; er kom- 
binierte und verfiel so auf nix (s. 0.) = die ‘ Zuverlassigen,”’ 
die ‘‘Festen’’ und deutete dies im Zusammenhang der Stelle 
als: die ‘‘Grundmauern,”’ die ‘‘Fundamente.’’ Dass solche 
kombination vorliegen kann, wird auch nahe gelegt durch 
3, 9.10.11, wo der Ubersetzer M208 zu Tink = yopa um- 
gedeutet hat; fiir unsere Erklarung spricht auch die Aus- 
deutung von 77¥3 in 1, 12 (s. u.). Wenn auch Jes 25, 2; 
Jer 6, 5; Hos 8, 14 mam mit iibersetzt wird, so ist dies 
kein entscheidender Gegenbeweis. Denn Hos 8, 14 wird 
vom selben Ubersetzer herstammen und was Jes 25, 2; Jer 
6, 5 betrifft, ist zu bedenken, dass in schwierigen Fallen die 
spateren Ubersetzer die friiheren zu Rate zogen; wo die 
Urspringlichkeit liegt, ist freilich schwer zu sagen.—lI, 12, 
NII> adtys>7AI¥2, Vollers (p. 263) denkt an M¥3 [nur 
Sach. 9, 12 = 6yupwpata]; doch hat der Ubersetzer mISILWSI 
+ 3 fem. sg.] gelesen und gedeutet “ihr Steiles,”’ “ihr Un- 
zugangliches’’ und dies waren ihm ‘‘ihre Mauern”’ [vgl. 0. 1, 4 
die Ausdeutung von M2078],—-217, 


Ta TaTouyTa TOY THS Kat eis Keparas 


| 
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: eine Doppel-iibersetzung. Urspringlich durfte in LXX ge- 
standen haben: ’ExovdvAcEov (oder vielleicht) covdurEovtes ? 

eis TTwyov; ein Spaterer korrigierte dann: ta tatovyta 
Tov xouv yns. Es scheint darum in der Vorlage 


: _ nicht gestanden zu haben und so halt es denn Kittel fir 
eine Glosse. Doch glaube ich, dass die beiden Auslegungen 
und [letzteres von sw] schon friihzeitig neben- 

7 einander hergingen [vgl. auch unten 8, 4]. Die richtige Aus- 

_lJegung scheint mir 0°28" zu sein; denn es ist wahrscheinlicher, 

_ dass 8 von Anfang an stand und spater vernachlassigt wurde, 
als dass es urspringlich fehlte und spater erst eingesetzt wurde. 
Somit diirfte einen urspriinglichen Text repraesen- 
-tieren, nur wird statt urspriinglich gestanden haben. 
Dieses urspriingliche dirfte zu gunsten der Auslegung 
in umgewandelt worden sein, ja manche 
-Manuscripte werden die unbequeme Phrase ganz ausgelassen 
haben, so wohl auch die LX X—Vorlage oder vielleicht der 
Ubersetzer selbst. Es kann namlich auch das «is to mp: der 
LXX und nae der Massora in 8, 4 (s. u.) nur erklart werden 
durch die Auslegung 028%" und so wird durch 8, 4 die Ur- 
_springlichet von ‘xmayd fiir unsere Stelle bestatigt.—2. 16, 
> beruht kaum auf freier Ubersetzung, sondern hier 
wie auch6, 12 [A¥7! = dwwFovtac; vgl. auch Jes 13, 14] wird ur- 
springlich gestanden haben: Svo€erar von = durch- 
gehen, durchbrennen [otyoua fut. 15, 
Tov > = LXX legt aus: das 
rings gefligelte, d.i. mit einer Saulenhalle umgebene Haus. 
—5, 7, > 6 mow eis tyros > “2 
Vollers (p. 266) vermutet Sypn. Aber entweder handelt es sich 
nur um freie Ubersetzung oder es stand in LXX statt 6 roy 

-urspringlich 6 tTperrwv [vgl. V. 8, kOnnte durch 
_ den Einfluss des 6 ov zu Beginn von V. 8 verursacht sein. 
In 6, 12 wird maySS mit eds iibersetzt ; jedoch an unserer 
Stelle hat der Ubersetzer das Plural-Mem von ofizann zum 
Folgenden gezogen und myn (s. 0.) kombiniert.—*'28 
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> of ExtpiBovrns eis mevnta > [vel. 2, 7]: 
Dem és to mpw# muss in der Vorlage ein Text entsprochen 
haben. Ich vermute, dass vinad stand, das vom Ubersetzer in 
[vg]. Job 7, 4, = éws mpwi] verlesen wurde. Das 
der Vorlage aber ist wohl eine urspriingliche Lesung und zwar 
Objekt zu welches demnach der Lesung vor 
zuzichen ist, wie auch das folgende 12” [leg. ™2¥>] nahe legt 
[vgl. auch oben 2, 7]—n2% [urspriinglich ‘nd] > of catadvva- 
otevovtes = Massora; das Partizip ist verursacht durch das 
parallele of > mTwxous aro TS yns > viel- 
leicht STP ONY: Da der Rhythmus eine Verlangerung des 
zweiten Hemistichs erfordert, so verdient der langere Text 
der LXX den Vorzug. Urspriinglich wird der hebraeische 
Text des Verses gelautet haben: 


y 


PINTS ONY nvavinds wax 


—8,6, 72 > Kar Gro yevynpatTos > 


= a3" Lv 26, 4; Dt 32, 32; Hab 3, 7; Sach 8, 12;zu 5:3 vgl. Jes 
44,19;Job 40, 20]. Statt mavtos yevyvnuartos iiberliefert 
eine Reihe von Zeugen: «at aro macns mpacews. Vollers 
(p. 270) sieht diese Lesung fiir urspriinglich an und ver- 
mutet, dass LXX 759 las anstatt 72. Doch ist es viel 
wahrscheinlicher, dass ein Spaterer, der nicht verstand, wie 
LXX zur Ubersetzung yevvnua gekommen war, das 72 zu 73% 
[vg]. 12% = mpaow, Gn 42,1] erganzt hat. Dass dies wirklich 
ein spaterer Korrektor getan hat, ist auch daraus ersichtlich, 
dass der Ubersetzerin V. 5 72 nicht iibersetzt hat, jedenfalls 
weil er es nicht verstand. Darum wird er kaum in V. 6.3 zu 
aw erganzt haben, vielmehr las er 93°7301, durch welches die 
Ubersetzung kat aro ravtos yevynuatos befriedigend erklart wird. 


Canon Storr, who writes one of the essays in Liberal Evan- 
Re Mac accepts and endorses the Christology set forth in H. 


NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS 


R. Mackintosh’s The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. 
The acceptance, rather widespread, of Dr. Mackintosh’s views 
by others also has moved Dr. Chas. Harris to examine this Chris- 
tology in Theology, August, 1923. He concedes that it “ has had 
a useful effect in counteracting the vaguer and more unsettling 
teaching of the school of Dr. Glover”; which, by the way, is 
appearing in much American preaching and writing upon the sub- 
ject. But he holds, quite rightly we think, that it does not re- 
produce an orthodox expression of the faith. Such an expression 
can not be made in terms of modern metaphysics and psychology 
; “Modern metaphysics is, unfortunately, littlke more than a 


welter of inconsistent and antagonistic systems; and as for mod- 
ern psychology, the briefest description of its different schools 
and their principal subdivisions would occupy at least a page.” 
Even if the latter were “a coherent system, it might still be rea- 
sonably doubted whether its categories could be successfully 
applied, without extensive change, to the special case of the God- 
man.” He finds that the welcome extended Dr. Mackintosh’s 
book “is due far less to its intrinsic merits, than to a confident 
7 and probably well-grounded anticipation that the denial of the 
Two Natures, which he advocates, will tend to produce the same 
effect in England which it has already produced in Germany— 
viz., a reduced and naturalistic Christology, approximating ever 
more and more closely to Unitarianism, or, at least, Pantheistic 
Modernism.” Dr. Harris finds that the system of Dr. Mackin- 
tosh “is based upon three fundamental principles”: “1. That 
the category of substance has been definitely rejected by modern 
thinkers ; and that, therefore, the relation of Christ to God ought 
to be expressed no longer in terms of ‘ substance,’ but in terms of 
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‘ personality "—i.¢., of ‘ will.” 2. That the doctrine of the Two 
Natures and Two Wills of Christ conflict both with modern 
psychology and with the Gospel evidence, and should therefore 
be abandoned. 3. That the Incarnation of God in Christ may 
be correctly stated in terms of ‘immanence.’” There follows an 
excellent criticism of these “ principles’ which deserves careful 
study, for we discover in many quarters today an acceptance of 
some of the elements found in such Christology as Dr. Mackin- 
tosh sets forth, even by those who have no intention of depart- 
ing from orthodoxy, but who have not thought out what is in- 


volved in the position which they too readily make their own. 
F. H. H. 


George of Arbela, like most of his contemporaries, has been 
little known in the Western Church. He was Metropolitan | 
(Nestorian) of Arbela and Mosul about 945-987 A.D. Baum- 
stark, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur, p. 239, gives such in- 
formation as we have about his life and work. To him is com- 
monly ascribed an anonymous Expositio Officiorum Ecclesiae, 
made available for our study by R. H. Connolly in Corpus Scrip- 
torum Christianorum Orientalium, ser. 2, tom. xci translation, 
xcii text. The whole Expositio merits further study than it has 
yet received and, partly to encourage such study, partly to show 
the use of ‘ scholastic’ methods in the Nestorian Church, partly 
because of its intrinsic merit we quote the following, from Con- 
nolly’s translation, as to the eternity of the punishment of the © 


lost. “Cur, inquiunt, Deos eos, qui parum peccaverunt, in 


tormentis aeternis derelinquat? Equidem vero, nescio quo pacto 
mutationem admiserint in eo quod est immutabile. Ad eos autem 
sic respondebimus: Omnis mutatio per motionem fit; et sine 
motu mutatio cogitari nequit. Si ergo mutatio ibi, ibi et motus; © 
et si motus, et tempus; si tempus, et locus. At ubi sunt tempus 
et locus, ibi dissolubiles res sunt. Dissolvi ergo potest et 
bonorum gaudium; et cum illis, mutatio fiat e malo in bonum, 
necessario et his, e bono in malum erit mutatio? Si autem bonis 
non potest esse mutatio, quomodo malis fiet? Nam etiamsi 


=" 
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poenae mutarentur, natura tamen eadem maneret.”” The end of 
the same chapter (the 23d, p. 83) is also worthy of note. “Si 
cui autem alia atque haec sentire placuerit, suam sibi opinionem 
habeat, et sicut ei visum fuerit, sentiat. Illi gloria, qui sua nos 
scientia sapere facit.” F. H. H. 

The conclusion of the last paragraph hints at the existence of 
a variety of opinions in the medizval Nestorian Church; Ste- 
phanus Gobarus, a Monophysite and a “ tritheist,” four centuries 
earlier than George of Arbela, boldly expressed the variety of 
opinions which he found set down in the writings of those whom 
the orthodox venerated as “ Fathers.”” The only source for our 
knowledge of the writing of Stephanus is the abstract which 
Photius made. Dr. Von Harnack has done an excellent piece 
of work in the Harvard Theological Review, July, 1923, pp. 
205-234, in studying the testimony of Photius. The method of 
Stephanus is to bring together contradictory statements, a method 
which at once suggests Abelard, so Dr. Harnack has termed the 
work, which itself bears no name, “ Sic et Non.” The Christo- 
logical dispute from the fourth to the seventh centuries was so 
heated, so bitterly carried on, that we are prone to think there 
was a general agreement on other subjects, hence Stephanus is a 
valuable witness as to the existence of a diversity of opinion con- 
cerning a variety of matters. Dr. Harnack thinks “ Gobarus’s 
purpose was the defence of tritheism by overthrowing tradition 
in general”; that “confronted by the very embarrassing appeal 
of his opponents to the authority of tradition, he resorted to the 
violent expedient of discrediting tradition itself.” The work 
bears interesting testimony to the intellectual life of the end of 
the sixth century, we are grateful to Dr. Harnack for bringing it 
to our notice, but we are by no means disposed to accept the con- 
clusion which he draws—“ Could there be a stronger testimony 
to the uncertainty of tradition?” The expressions of individ- 
uals here and there in any age cannot be set against the strong 
current of unanimity, practically speaking. Incidentally this 
reference to Photius leads us to express our hope that we may 
soon have another volume of the translation which was begun by 
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J. H. Freese, the first volume being published by the S. P. C. K. 
in 1920. The translation of this invaluable source book has al- 
ready been too long delayed, as is also the case with Epiphanius. 
F. A. A. 


_ Principal John Mackay of Manitoba College, Winnipeg, has — 
published a most brilliant criticism of Christian Science in the 
form of a small pamphlet, entitled “ Christian Science—what it | 
is—what it does.” S.A.B.M. 


It is a pity that “ Octogenarian ” does not print his address on ~ 
his little pamphlet, ‘ Meditations on Some Topics,’ which con-— 
tains many interesting observations on some interesting and — 
current topics. S. A. B. M. | 


Father Hughson’s sermon preached in Trinity Church, New 
York, in commemoration of the ninetieth year of the Oxford 
Movement, and published by the Holy Cross Press, West Park, | 
N. Y., is a noble presentation of his cause. The pamphlet is 
called “ The Age and the Issue.” S.4.B.M. 


| 
| 
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The Beloved Disciple. Studies of The Fourth Gospel. By A. E. Garvie. 
New York: Doran, 1922, pp. xxviii+ 267. $2 net. 


According to the hypothesis presented in this book, the com- 
position of the Gospel was, in the author’s own words, as follows: 


“ (1) The Appendix with certain other passages which have 


affinity with the Synoptic records have been assigned to a redac- 
tor. (2) The Prologue with some passages the theology of 
which is akin to that of the Prologue have been ascribed to the 
evangelist, who may be regarded as having the same relation to 
the witness, ‘the beloved disciple,’ as Mark had to Peter in the 
composition of the Second Gospel. He may have been John the 
Elder. (3) The bulk of the Gospel may be traced back to the 
witness, although doubtless the evangelist did not simply record 
verbatim what he had heard from his teacher, but gave a local 
and contemporary colouring to the stream of tradition. What 
the witness taught included his reflexions as well as his reminis- 
cences; and only in a few places can we be certain of the transi- 
tion from the one to the other.” The witness was “a Judzan, 
and probably even a young, rich, and influential citizen of Jeru- 
salem, closely connected with the family of the high priest, and 
an adherent of the Sadducean party.” 

The historical value of the Gospel is rated very highly, in fact, 
Dr. Garvie is in this respect a Renan Redivivus. In the process 
of dividing the persons of the trinity, witness, evangelist, and 
redactor, there is much that is unconvincing; for instance, chap- 
ter six can not well be assigned to R. without giving R. a great 
deal more. KRedactors are not unlike the camel allowed into the 
Arab’s tent, they end by squeezing out the Arab. The book is an 
excellent exposition of the Gospel and contains many interesting 
conjectures. On page 247 “ Jacob” should be “ Abraham,” and 
on page 230 “ no internal evidence ” occurs where the argument 
seems to require “ external.” 


A. FORSTER 


| 
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Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity. By Kirsopp Lake. New 
York: Macmillan, 1922. 


_ The series of lectures given in 1919 on the Haskel Founda- 
tion of Oberlin College, by Professor Kirsopp Lake, are now 
collected in book form and published under the title, “ Landmarks | 
bs the History of Early Christianity.” At the time of the de- 

_ livery of these lectures, Dr. Lake was engaged in the preparation 
of his part of the section dealing with Primitive Christianity in 
the first volume of “ The Beginnings of Christianity,” of which 
he is one of the editors. In his present work he restates several 
of the conclusions reached there but with special attention to their 
bearing on some of the larger questions of religion and thought. — 

The general condition of religion in the Roman Empire at the - 
beginning of the present era was one of far advanced disintegra- 
tion and rapid synthesis. In every district there could be found © 
the remains of old local cults which retained the loyalty of the 
conservative, but no longer aroused any vital response in the 
emotions of the multitudes or in the interest of the educated. 
Over these local religions had been thrown, throughout the Em- 
pire, the covering fabric of Greek mythology. Though it had 
lost much of its power and no longer sincerely believed in, it 
still played its part in unifying, and to some extent civilizing the © 
diverse races of the Empire. But Greek philosophy proved to be ~ 
more important than Greek mythology, since the former was in — 
many ways the antidote of the latter. If mythology sanctioned | 
an infinite number of gods and goddesses, philosophy taught that 
the divine reality is one, though its forms be many. A remark- 
able synthesis was thus gradually accomplished, though it will ; 
always be a question whether the stronger tendency was to philos- 
ophize mythology or to mythologize philosophy. Yet another 
element was provided by the stream of Oriental religions which _ 
were coming into the Empire. Though these religions had all ; 
of them at one time been national, their adherents had been de- 
tached violently by the conquering hand of Rome from adherence 
to ancestral shrines or to political institutions. With consider- 
able rapidity, therefore, Greek mythology, Greek philosophy and 
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Oriental cults were being accommodated to one another, and 
brought together in a new and highly complex religious system. 
For political purposes the introduction into this system of the 
_ worship of the emperors, living or dead, was of great importance. 

It tended to unify the whole mass, and the imperial authorities 

adopted the position, with some reservations, that, provided a 
- accepted the cult of Cesar and Rome, he could in addition 

be a member of any other religion which pleased his fancy or 
soothed his soul. 

There was one exception to the ease with which the Oriental 
cults accepted the situation. Still inspired by the instinct which 
nine hundred years before had made their prophets fight against 

syncretism, the Jews resolutely refused to come to terms with 
heathen religions. Some, indeed, accepted the Greek philosophy, 
as the writings of Philo and the Wisdom Literature show; but 
with the cults or with the mythology of the heathen no compro- 
_ mise was tolerated. The Jews obstinately refused the imperial 
cult and resisted Caligula’s effort to introduce his statue with the 
same successful pertinacity as had repelled the efforts of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes in the days of the Maccabees. The episode 
ended disastrously, for the spirit of Nationalism and hate to the 
_ Government of Rome roused a rebellion which inevitably led to 
the fall of Jerusalem and the violent destruction of Jewish na- 
tional life. Henceforward, the official Jewish religion remained 
a foreign element in the life of the Western world. It could not 
die, for it possessed more ethical truth than heathenism, and was 
more sincere in its protest against superstition. But neither 
could Judaism form a synthesis with the better elements of the 
Roman world ; the process of accommodation to Greek philosophy 
was stopped for many centuries, and the Jews had neither part 
nor lot in the life of the Empire in which necessity compelled 
them to live. Nevertheless ultimately a synthesis between Juda- 
ism and Greek thought was accomplished, though the official 
world was unable to bring it about. The small sect of Christians 
was expelled from the Synagogue and forced into contact with 


the heathen world. Dr. Lake is of the opinion that there is mn 
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don Press, 1922, pp. 320. $1.50. 
There are those of us who feel that when we get the right kind | 
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‘ing to show that the early Christians originally desired to break | 
away from Judaism or to approach the Greeks; yet ultimately 
they did both. When their fellow countrymen refused to receive — 
their message, they turned to the Gentiles, and there ensued > 
rapidly the Christian abandonment of Jewish practice and the 
Christian assimilation of Greek and Greco-Oriental thought. 
This modest publication is a notable contribution to the litera- 
ture of a different subject. The reader is at once impressed 
with the careful and judicious scholarship of the author as well 
as with his remarkable gift for orderly treatment of material, and — 
an agreeable lightness of touch in advancing serious theses. 
JosHuA BLOCH 


The Early Days of Christianity. By Frederick C. Grant. New York: Abing- 


of textbooks—books which by their form as well as by their 
contents command attention and respect—the problem of reli- 
gious education will be largely solved. If this be true, such vol- 
umes as Dr. Grant’s advance measurably the solution. Scholarly 
yet simple, clearly arranged under paragraph headings, with 
copious extracts from the sources and with suggestions for 
further thought and study at the end of each chapter, the book 
is also attractively printed and furnished with several well-— 
chosen maps and illustrations. A sequel to the author’s Life and 
Times of Jesus, it carries the history of the Church down to the 
conversion of Constantine. The three Parts are approximately 
of equal length—The Early Church in Palestine, The Work of 
Paul, The Church after Paul. It is admirably adapted for use 
with boys and girls who are studying Ancient History in High 
School. 


P. V. Norwoop 


Die kirchlichen Wiedervereinigungsbestrebungen der Nachkriegsseit. By Georg 
Pfeilschifter. Muenchen: Pfeiffer, 1923, pp. 43. 


This Rektoralrede by a Professor of Church History at Mu- 
nich is a remarkably exact and comprehensive survey and assess- 
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ment of the various recent movements for Christian reunion, 
_ admirably orienting a subject which is as fascinating to the his- 
torian as it is discouraging to those who have let their hopes soar 
too high: Despite his plaint that the impoverishment of Ger- 
many makes it difficult to obtain literature published abroad, 
Dr. Pfeilschifter seems to be familiar with all the relevant docu- 
ments of any consequence in English. 

Three centres of union are to be distinguished, each following 
its characteristic method. The Anglican way of mutual conces- 
sion—and in this respect the Orthodox and Old Catholic com- 
munions are to an extent similar—would really mean the creation 
of a new Church, which does not now exist. For Rome, so sure 
of her position, with the accumulated experience of the ages, and 
with infinite patience that thinks and plans in terms of centuries, 
the problem is very simple—the return of the prodigals to the 
ancient Mother Church. The “ Swedish-American” Protestant 
= is consistent with the fundamental principles of the 

Reformation in that it would forego all attempt at organic union 
and rest content with federation, with the hope of a more inclu- 
_ Sive practical codperation in good works, especially the promotion 
_ of happier international relations. 
What a large part mundane affairs have always played in the 
history of the spiritual Kingdom! Perhaps the most significant 
feature of this paper is the recognition of the degree to which 
political and economic factors cross and complicate the situation. 
The Swedish-American Pan-protestant movement is interpreted 
asa sort of protective backfire against threatening Anglican dom- 
ination and British world-politics. 
Writing as a Roman Catholic, the author feels called upon to 
_ defend the refusal of the head of his own communion to take 
part in the World Conference on Faith and Order, on the ground 
“that the gathering presupposes the fallibility of all churches— 
which it would be suicidal for the Roman Church to admit, just 
as it would have been suicide for the Protestants to have appeared 


-at Trent or at the Vatican Council. 
P. V. Norwoop 
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The Early Franciscans and Jesuits. By Arthur S. B. Freer. London: S. P. 

C. K., 1922, pp. viii + 142. 

These interesting and well-written popular lectures, published 
as one of the series of Studies in Church History, are aptly char- 
acterized as “a study in contrasts.” Their scope may be gath- 
ered from the titles—St. Francis of Assisi, Early Franciscans in 

, Italy, Early Franciscans in England, Ignatius Loyola, The For- 
eign Missions of the Jesuits, The Jesuits in Europe. Prepared 
for delivery in Salisbury Cathedral, “they are now presented to 
a larger public in the hope of deepening the interest of the aver- 
age reader in the religious enthusiasms of the thirteenth and six- 
teenth centuries.” Cast mainly in the form of loosely connected 
portraits rather than systematic essays, they should well serve 
the purpose for which they were intended. 


P. V. Norwoop 


Social Service Through the Parish. By Geoffrey R. Brackett. New York: _ 
National Council of the Episcopal Church, 1923. 


As the theory of social work develops there are gradually being — 

worked out relationships between different types of agencies. — ‘ 
But just where the Church shall come in has been a puzzle. 
How is it to relate itself to what are sometimes called the “ secu- 
lar social agencies’’? Is it simply one kind of a community 
agency in the midst of other community agencies? Or does the 
difference lie in the field of work, the Church to be confined to 
the religious field and the social agencies to the field of commu- 
nity welfare? The question comes up in concrete cases. Under 
what conditions should the Church turn over the relief of its own 
poor to the charity organization societies? What principles 
should we fall back on to decide whether the Church shall or shall 
not sponsor some new suggested social service project? 

The only real attempt to answer these questions, at least so far 
as the Episcopal Church is concerned, is to be found in a book 
published by the social service department of the National Coun- 
cil entitled “ Social Service Through the Parish.” Dr. Geoffrey 


R. Brackett, the author of the book, is well fitted for his task. 


 ° 
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He is a Churchman and has been for many years Director of the 
Boston School of Social Work. 

Before we can tell what the Church is to do in social work, 
we must get clearly before us what is the purpose of social work. 
There are those who speak as if the purpose of social work was 
“social welfare’ as opposed in some way to individual welfare. 
This is simply muddle-headed thinking. The welfare of society 
does not mean anything aside from the welfare of the individuals 
who make up the society. A very important part of the best 
social work that is being done at the present time is “ case work” 
which is specifically work with individual people who are in 
trouble. 

Then there are those who say that social work has to do with 
the physical well-being of people. Social work’s job is getting 
them clothed and fed and improving their living conditions, while 
the Church’s care is for their spiritual welfare. But we can not 
make a distinction here either. More and more we are finding 
that the old distinction between the physical and the spiritual leads 
to error. And no social worker with any self-respect would let 
his part of the work be so limited. Those who are engaged in 
social work are beginning to see their task as the development of 
character, of personality, in the disadvantaged people with whom 
they deal. Dr. Cabot, in a book on medical social work written 
some years ago, gives as the purpose of social work “ the develop- 
ment of character in people in adversity.” Mary Richmond, in 
a more recent book, “ What Is Social Case Work,” says that 
“Social case work consists of those processes which develop 
personality through adjustments consciously effected, individual 
by individual, between men and their social environment” (page 
98). It is with this general point of view that Dr. Brackett 
agrees. On page four he says, “ The aim of social work is to 
make us all socially minded, and engaged in services helpful to 
society, by preventing human waste, by developing human pow- 
ers. It would build up character and useful function, personality, 
individuals, and good custom, wholesome public opinion, in 
groups.” 
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The purpose of social work is the building of character. This — 

is an interesting conclusion from the Church’s point of view be- _ 
cause in a very real sense the building of character has been 
always held to be the purpose of the Church. And so we find 
that the Church and social work are not doing different things, 
are not working in different fields, but are after all each working 
for the same end in different ways. This is the thesis of Dr. 
Brackett’s book and a large part of the book is taken up with 
telling us how each can help the other. 

Ideally, the Church’s function is as a power house to supply 
people with a motive for service. Dr. Brackett says, “We ven- 
ture to say that the greatest social evil is selfishness; that the 
greatest social need is for more fine personality and better human 
relations. To lessen that evil, to promote these ends, is the chief 
work of the Church, through services and sacrament; from 
prayer desk, pulpit and lectern; by clergymen and laymen; 
with all organization and administration ” (page 35). The book 
is full of sentences of high idealism and sound common sense 
that make one cry Amen in one’s heart. This is one of these 
sentences. The task of the Church is not so much to undertake 
special pieces of social work as.to make people realize their 
duties as citizens. There are many people who fall into the error 
of dividing their lives into compartments with one compartment 
for social work and other compartments for their ordinary busi- 
nesses and occupations. To quote again, “ At a meeting of re- 
cent college graduates, young women, mostly living at home, 
which was held for the specific purpose of interesting them in 
social work, an able college professor of sociology urged them to 
render the greatest possible service to society by trying to make 
their own callings and their fathers’ and brothers’ and friends’ 
callings—law, medicine, ministry, business, farming—more truly 
socialized; that is, conducted more with reference to the welfare 
and progress of society” (page 4). 

The Church also by its very nature can emphasize the personal 
element in social work. Dr. Brackett points out that there has 
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been much loss to society beside bitter disappointments to many 
. persons “because each generation has been learning by experi- 
: - of its own effort the lessons of the limitations of large 
: wholesale methods of improving human beings” (page 32). In 
an interesting chapter on the lessons that social workers can learn 

. from the method and ministry of Our Lord, he says that one 
_of the chief lessons is that of “ the need of enough leadership of 

: 7 the right kind to give the personal word and touch, within the 
| many parishes that are and that might be.” ‘‘ We would stress,” 


: he says, “ from our Lord’s own life the duty and beauty of a 
_ ministry to comparatively few persons, in nearby places” (page 


The Church has a real duty to those of her own members who 
are engaged in social work, either professionally or as laymen. 
- Too often they think the Church is not interested in what they 

are doing. It should be made clear to them that their work is 
truly the service of the Master. The Church can provide a spir- 
_itual impulse that will help them in their work. “ We believe 
that the Episcopal Church has helps for social work which are to 
_be used and spread without proselyting. Also, that conferences 
of Church workers, corporate services, comradeship through 


: prayers used in common, study classes, all are ways of great help, 


especially in stimulating workers and holding them to service. 
It is like marching to music” (page 55). 

With regard to the policy of the Church in its institutions and 

in organized social work he lays down certain principles. In 

general, social work that requires organized and corporate effort 

; should be done by people in their capacity as citizens or members 

of community organizations, rather than as members of religious 

groups. He says, for instance, “If any form of social work can 

be conducted on a neighborhood, community, or inter-church 

, basis, without real impairment of valued religious privileges, then 

; - that work should be put on such wider basis of support and man- 

; agement” (page 60). There are, however, certain exceptions to 

this principle. The Church may do social work where there is a 
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crying need and no other organization to step in and meet it. “A 
Church may undertake a piece of social work as pioneering; 
using the zeal and money of persons who can most readily be 
interested because they are knit together in a parish, under leader- 
ship” (page 47). 

Again, the Church has a social duty to its own members. 
“Work done through the parish, with its label, should have im- 
portant elements of a pastoral nature” (page 60). Thus, caring 
for the poor of the parish or maintaining institutions where the 
pastoral element is important, such as homes for children, and 
homes for old people, are quite proper parts of a Church’s social 
program. 

One of the excellencies of the work is the wealth of illustra- 
tion. Dr. Brackett has carried on a strenuous correspondence 
with the clergy of the Church who are doing social work, and 
the book is full of concrete instances of different kinds of social 
work being done in parishes in all parts of the country. A wide 
range of activities is included as social service, from organizing 
community choral societies to greeting strangers at the Church 
door. Dr. Brackett is refreshingly unprofessional. He stresses 
doing social service in what he calls “unlabelled’’ ways. One 
does not generally think that ordinary friendliness with a home- 
sick Irish cook is social service. Yet Dr. Brackett says, “ Such 
service with the foreign-born is going on in many well-organized 
Christian homes, where domestic work is done by foreigners ” 
(page 87). 

The excellence of the book is largely due to the author’s em- 
pirical attitude of mind. He cares tremendously about facts and 
concrete examples. This is truly a noble quality in a contribu- 
tion to the literature of Church social work. Yet to this same 
quality we can ascribe the one defect of the work. This is the 
almost complete absence of logical arrangement of the material, 


especially within the chapters. Chapter VI is largely made up of. 


quotations from letters from parishes telling about the work they 
are doing. For all the reader can tell to the contrary, these were 


2 


arranged in the order they arrived in the mail. In Chapter V he 
gives certain principles for Church social work—and splendid 
principles they are. But they do not seem to be arranged in any 
particular order. It is hard to find your way about in this book. 
You never know just where you are. As far as the material of 
the book is concerned it would make a classical textbook for 
Church social workers. The Church needs such a textbook. 
But at present the material loses two thirds of its value by reason 
of its haphazard arrangement. It is to be hoped that the De- 
partment of Christian Social Service and Dr. Brackett will get 
out a second edition of the book for use this year, better fitted 
for teaching purposes. If they do not do this, a splendid book on 


Social Service will be lost to the Church. 
CHARLES L. STREET 


Commonsense Religion. By Frank E. Wilson. New York: Macmillan, 1923, 

‘pp. 167. 

When we saw the title and the author’s name, we thought at 
‘once, this is the book America needs. After reading it, we 
hold the same opinion. If only this book could be broadcasted 
through our pulpits and the radio it would make those who are 
“just folks” take notice. Mr. Wilson writes on the Church, 
the Bible, the Creed, Prayer, Faith, the Sacraments, Sin, the In- 
carnation, the Atonement, and the Holy Trinity. The author 
uses everywhere language that every one can understand, al- 
though he never cheapens himself. His book would be admi- 
rable for the preparation of a confirmation class of adults. It 
is meant for Americans as they are. 


Joun A. MAYNARD 


Christianity and Problems of Today. The Bross Lectures for 1921. New 
York: Scribners, 1922, pp. 159. 


This volume is made up of five lectures delivered in 1921 at 

Lake Forest College. The first, From Generation to Generation 

by J. H. Finley, is a pedagogical homily, of magnificent style, 

_ but vague and unpractical, a fay sermon of the last generation. 


— 
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C. F. Kent lectured on Jesus’ social plan. He takes as a basis” 
‘of his address his favorite idea that the Hebrew people were — 
democratic. (Against this fallacy, cf. H. H. Gowen’s master- 
ful article, ATR, III, 137-140, and the testimony of tyrant- 
ridden Russia of today.) Professor Kent tells us (p. 33) that 
Jesus was “an active business man for more than three oaths 
of his life . . . the eldest son, in charge of this family firm of 
builders.” These are big words, for a very humble profession. 
The picture of Capernaum (p. 37) is really an American city on 
‘Lake Michigan, no doubt it pleased Chicago hearers, but is it 
true? The lecture is of course good and inspiring, but this 
Americanization of Galilee was unnecessary. In the third lec- 
ture Dr. R. B. Taylor speaks of Personal Religion and Public 
Morals and it is a jewel. “ An awakened soul is the beginning 
of things. He who has been truly aroused to the life of God. 
will not be slack in the life of man” (p. 74). And the whole 
lecture is like this. Dr. P. E. More writes excellently on Re- 
_ligion and Social Discontent and wars against the new natural-— 
be which is very old as we know. It is a strong tirade against - 
-Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philosophy and his anti-missionary — 
campaign in China. The reviewer candidly admires the Chinese 
if they understand Dewey; he would rather read P. E. More ~~ 
day. The fifth lecture is by J. W. Jenks, on The teachings of 
Jesus as factors in international politics, with especial reference 
to Far-Eastern problems. It has influenced President Hard- 
ing’s Conference on Limitation of Armaments and Far Eastern 
Questions, where, for the first time in politics, the head of a great 
nation clearly adopted the Christian attitude towards peace, with-_ 
out compromising, and with the true simplicity of the great. 
Dr. Jenks’ lecture is a rare combination of scholarship, practica- 
bility, and idealism. On the whole, we have here five inspiring — 
addresses. 


Joun A. MAYNARD 
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Aus der Welt Christlicher Frammigkeit, Herausgegeben von Friedrich Heiler. 

Band I—Katholischer und Evangelischer Gottesdienst, von Friedrich Heiler, _ 
1921, pp. 48. 

Band Il—Die religiosen Krafte des katholischen Dogmas, von Leonhard Fendt, 


1921, pp. 255. 
Band Reichgottesidee Calvins, von Karlfried Frohlich, 1922. 


Band IV—Evangelische und katholische Frimmigkeit im Reformationsjahr-— 
hundert dargestellt an Martin Luther und Teresa di Jesu, von Hermann 
Bechmann, 1922, pp. 100. Verlag Christian Kaiser, Miinchen. 

Drs. Kittel and Otto in recent utterances on the religious situa- 
tion in Germany have noted a revival of Church-consciousness - 
and of real piety. These utterances are verified from the Roman 
Catholic side in the present series of pamphlets, throughout the 
tone is deeply pious and strongly irenic. The second is the most 
important as well as the longest. In the first part the author 
gives us a fine study both of the need and of the spiritual value 
of dogma; deep spirituality marks his treatment of his subject 
generally, but nowhere does he rise quite to the level of this first 
part; in the section on the Trinity the Augustinian phrase A iais 
et quid amatur et amor would have served his purpose particu- 
larly well. The treatment is somewhat disproportionate in places 
as, ¢.g., eight pages devoted to the Deity and Humanity of Christ, 
seventeen to the Hypostatic Union. What is said concerning 
Grace, pp. 152-195, is especially searching and full. We must 
restrict ourselves to two quotations showing the boldness of his 
tone in seeking an irenic end. “ Dem katholischen Dogma vom 
Wesen Gottes kann man es zum Vorwurfe machen, dass es zu 
wenig an Jesus, zuviel am Substanzbegriff interessiert sei” (p. 
37). After reviewing various sacramental conceptions, from 
that of the Society of Friends upwards, he concludes “In all 
diesen Formen spricht sich christliches Gnadenleben aus und kein 
Mensch kann sagen, es sei weniger echt als das katholische”’ (pp. 
207-208). An English translation of Dr. Fendt’s work would 
be most welcome. The other titles are of less general interest, 
but are far from negligible. The general editor sings the praises 
of Roman liturgical services in tones reminding one of those of 
Chateaubriand, but he is equally appreciative of those of the 
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Evangelical Churches. Herr Bechmann chooses Martin Luther 
and S. Teresa to illustrate the conflicting conceptions of piety in 
the sixteenth century and shows, in spite of the many differ-— 
ences, a deeper and more fundamental unity. There does not 
appear to be sufficient emphasis upon that side of Teresa’s char- 

acter revealed in the “ Foundations,” for she was in practical 


ways a most efficient “ Mystic.” 
F. H. HALLock 


Our Beloved Dead. By S. C. Hughson, O.H.C. West Park: Holy Cross 
Press, 1922, pp. 21. Price, four cents. 


It is a real pleasure to call attention to this little tract of Fr. 
Hughson’s. Its value is out of all proportion to its size and 
cost, we know of nothing to compare with it for clearness and 
conciseness of statement, together with the firm grasp upon the 
faith that one expects from the author. Under fifteen heads a 
wholly surprising amount of information is compacted; upon 
each subject treated we find revelation, reason, authority, given 
their due place. Concerning no subject today is there greater 
need of instruction on the part of Christian people generally, and 
we know of nothing so well calculated to supply that need as the 
present pamphlet. We would wish for it a wide circulation 
among the laity, but our clergy also would find in it much of value 


to clarify their own thinking. 
F. H. HALLock 


An Introduction to the History of History. By James T. Shotwell (“ Records 7 
of Civilization: Sources and Studies”). N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press, | 


1922, pp. xii+ 339. $4. 

It is of the first importance, in interpreting a historical docu- 
ment (especially an ancient document), to discover what its 
author intended to state, what he meant his contemporary read- 
ers to understand by his writing. The more literary the docu- 
ment (i.e., if it belongs to literature at all, and not to bare 
annals), the more important this principle becomes. And a good — 
share of an author’s purpose is suggested by the style of writing 


and the literary form which he elects, whether he belongs to a 
recognized school of historians or chooses a way of his own for 
the telling of his story. Hence the importance of Historiogra- 
phy for the student of history, of letters, of philosophy—in gen- 
eral, of the human past. 

For the student of theology, a like necessity exists. Biblical 
history does not claim, nor does modern theology claim for it, a 
separate genus, above or distinct from all other genera of his- 
torical composition. The Old Testament narratives are narra- 
tives like those of other ancient Traditional Books *—though 
distinct, and for the most part vastly different, in content. The 
one historical writing of the New Testament, viz., the Book of 
Acts, scarcely belongs to the recognized tradition of History, 
either Hebrew, Jewish, or Greek. It comes nearest to certain 
Jewish writings, found outside the Canon, in its purpose and 
method of presentation (a contrary view is Wendland’s—who 
has in mind popular Greek novels and panegyrics—in Urchrist- 
lichen Literaturformen, p. 325). It is scarcely “ Acts,” in style 
or purpose; instead, it is a sketch of the spread of the Christian 
movement in the first generation of its world-wide expansion, 
filled out with such anecdotes as were handed down from the 
early Palestinian communities, but giving chiefly the career of 
Paul-from Jerusalem and Damascus to his enforced detention at 
Rome. 
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With the Gospels, the situation is somewhat different. They. 


are not History, in form or style, but Biography; nor yet biogra- 
phy in the modern sense. Neither Xenophon’s Memorabilia, or 
other books of the sort, nor Philostratus’ Apollonius, are paral- 
lels in method; nor, of course, Josephus’ Vita, or the Lives by 
Suetonius or Plutarch. They are more than Biography, more 
even than biographical settings of a body of sacred teaching, 
illustrated with traditional anecdotes and memorable incidents. 
They aim, more or less consistently, to portray the arché of the 
Christian Gospel (Mark 1:1), to “ trace the course of all things 


the 


1See the illuminating discussion by Gilbert Murray, in 
Greek Epic, esp. Lecture IV. 


| 
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accurately from the first” (Luke 1:3), to picture the dawn of 

a new life for the world, a new age, in the career of Jesus of 
Nazareth. But if they seem to require a new genus or type of 
historical writing for their classification, it is still a type aa 
existed within the literary world; it possessed certain antece- 
dents, if remote, and it had parallels, though distant, in the his- 
tory-recording types of the Hellenistic age. 

For the theologian, Shotwell’s book is of first importance as 
a résumé of the methods of writing history in use during an- 
tiquity, from early Egyptian and Babylonian times down through 
the Greek and Latin literatures; for it is against this background 
that the characteristic features of Hebrew, Jewish, and early 
Christian Historiography become most clearly apparent. 

The chapters forming the Introduction discuss the definition — 
and scope of history; myth and legend; books and writing; 
chronology; and the annals of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, and 
Persia. Section II covers Jewish History, from the earliest 
documents of the OT down to Josephus; III, Greek History, from | 
Homer to Polybius and the later Greek historians; IV, Roman 
History, down to Ammianus Marcellinus; V treats briefly of 
Christianity and History—C. 24, “ The New Era,” a not very 
sympathetic chapter;* 25, “ Allegory and the Contribution of 
Origen”; 26, Eusebius. The volume closes with a postscript — 
on “ The Interpretation of History,” and an excellent index. A 
good cut of the Palermo Stone is inserted at the beginning of the - 
book. 

In spite of a serious abridgment of the volume made neces- 
sary by the excessive costs of present-day book manufacture—the ~ 
omission of most of the selected texts which were to illustrate the | 
ancient schools and authors—the work is most highly to be com- 
mended, as meeting the purpose for which it was written, viz., 
to serve as “ an introduction to the history of History.” Scarcely 

2 Shotwell forgets how largely the early Church represented the gol 


masses. The Third Estate had no pressing intellectual interests, either as 
pagans or as Christians. Not theology, primarily, but a social revolution 


broke the continuity of classical Historiography. — 
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another work in English covers the same field; none treats it 
more accurately or in a manner designed to orientate more thor- 
oughly the mind of the beginner in advanced historical research, 
or more certain to make him see the limitations, i.¢., the condi- 
tions, of his science. ranean 

_ FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Manuale di Storia delle Religioni. By Nicola Turchi. Turin: Fratelli Bocca, 
1922, pp. xv, 659. Lire 60. 


This is a fine example of Italian scholarship in the field of 
Comparative Religion, we know of no better work on the subject 
in any language. First published ten years ago we have here a 
much enlarged edition. The author includes neither the religion 
of the Old Testament, Judaism, nor Christianity; apart from 
these his point of view is that of a final synthesis of all religions. 
After reviewing the theories of the various schools he concludes 
(p. 14) that all have contributed to the upbuilding of our knowl- 
edge, but that no one school may boast of possessing the key 
capable of unlocking the mystery of the origin of religion. 
There are excellent criticisms of the failures of each school when 
theories are pressed, as they usually are, in a one-sided way. 
After twenty-six pages of introductory matter the particular re- 
ligions are taken up one by one. Each section is accompanied by 
a fine bibliography in which the more important works are 
evaluated. The author furnishes such historical matter as is 
necessary for a proper understanding of the place of the people 
and of their religion in the wider context of the particular age in 
which they flourished. He shows much skill in detecting the 
central point or points in each religion, e.g., his treatment of 
Buddhism (pp. 300-307). In a work of this scope errors are 
inevitable, but the sum total of these is surprisingly small; in his 
treatment of the Creation Tablets (pp. 172 sqq.) he is not up-to- 
date, the space given the religions of China and Japan seems 
rather inadequate; but, on the other hand, we have a good sum- 
mary of the religion of the Hittites, pp. 206-213. ‘There is an 
excellent index of thirty-three pages. On the whole the work is 
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ing it generally available for study along with G. F. Moore’s — 


History of Religions. 


F. H. HALLock 


Anger: Its Religious and Moral Significance. By G. M. Stratton. New York: 
Macmillan, 1923, xi, 277. $2.25. 
The author is well known for his Psychology of the Religious 
Life. In this new book as in the former, he studies the spirit of 
the great religions in their sacred writings. There is much to 
be said for this method; it certainly is a safer one than study of 


so-called primitive peoples now fashionable among arm-chair reli- 
gious ethnologists. In its scriptures the sacred societies tell of | 
themselves freely as Professor Stratton says, without self-con- 
sciousness, aS no one can in autobiography or when confronted 


> such importance as to warrant an English translation, mak- 


by a scientific enquirer. Dr. Stratton takes up first the _ -* 
: anger in morals “as a peculiar dissociation of the mind; 
’ self, which looks with an eye to the widest good we know, now 


te turning against the more restricted self. And in this sane : 


. hygienic dissociation, self-anger holds an important place (p. 
61). There are four great emotional impulsions: two that are 
originative and leading, namely, love and interest; and two that 
are ancillary and supporting, namely, anger and fear (p. 69). 
The author divides the great religions in three classes: the irate 
and martial religions (Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Islam), the 
unangry religions (Taoism, Vishnuism, Buddhism, Jainism), 
and the religions of Anger-supported Love (Confucianism, Chris-_ 
tianity). Jealousy, namely, a complex of anger and love, was 

a factor in the growth of monotheism. “ Monotheism came to 

its full and enduring life where a speculative religion, conscious | 

of logical and political and moral motives which bring the mani-— . 
foldness of the universe toward unity, yet feels within itself also 
the master passion of the jealous lover” (p. 227). This is in- 
deed a strong book, clear, well put together ; we may find here and — 


there sweeping statements on racial characteristics, but there is 


> 


| 
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good authority for them. But after all, somehow, we are not. 


convinced (that is probably personal). There is a good index. 
Joun A. MAyNaArD 


Almanach Catholique francais pour 1923. Paris: Bloud, 1923, p. 544. Fres. 5. 
An interesting book which gives an insight into the peculiar 


character and the present difficulties of French Roman Catholi- 


Joun A. MAYNARD 


La politique Rhénane. By M. Barrés. Paris: Bloud, 1922, pp. 144. Fres. 5. 

A series of discoveries pronounced in the French Chamber of 
Deputies by a leader of the Nationalist party. They set forth 
the need of a German Rhine-state without Prussian hegemony 


as a guarantee for peace. 
Joun A. MayNnarpb 


cism. 


Geuthner, 1922. 

This study of Egyptian writing is distinguished by M. Sottas’ 
stimulating independent analysis of the nature of writing in gen-— 
eral and of the Egyptian system in particular. The work is not 
intended as a textbook for the study of the language, as its au- 
thor plans to deal later with Egyptian grammar. Nor does it, 
being simply an “introduction,” go into paleographic detail, 
though all three forms of Egyptian writing—hieroglyphic, hi- 
eratic, and demotic—are duly taken up. 

As in other systems of writing, Egyptian shows a tendency to 
phonetic conservatism, a marked lagging behind the spoken word. 
On the other hand, it shows much abbreviation, one evidence of 
which is the omission of vowels. M. Sottas acknowledges only 
partial omission. He reminds us that certain weak letters were 
used as vowels in transcribing Graeco-Roman words, and assumes 
the same procedure for writing borrowed Semitic words during 
the Empire. But this old theory has long since been shattered 
by comparison of the varied Egyptian spellings of these latter 


Introduction & Vétude des hiéroglyphes. By H. Sottas et E. Drioton. Paris: _ 
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words both among themselves and with Semitic vocalizations. 
Again, while certain charms in the Pyramid Texts, as pointed 
out by Erman, depend for their efficacy on definite pronunciations 
which are at least differentiated in the writing, these instances are 
too vanishingly few and too vague to justify the author’s mild 
attempt to allow for even incomplete vocalization of the native 
Egyptian vocabularly. Vowels are in fact needless; for, as M. 
Sottas indicates, the Egyptian system appeals to both ear and 
eye, thanks to a dualism which commonly combines phonetic and, 
or, root signs (an improvement on the current term “ word 
sign es, with root signs and, or, determinatives. Of these three 
kinds, the phonetic and determinative appear to have been de- 
rived by opposite tendencies from root signs. 

Apart from the foregoing aspect of their history, the author 
makes no assumptions on the earliest phases of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing. The variously interpreted falcon scene on the Narmer 
palette he believes to be only a symbol of the king victorious over 
the Marshland, while the phonetic signs below it name the race 
of the smitten captive beside whom they stand. Both this and 
other traditionally accepted clues to hieroglyphic origins he dis- 
cards because he finds them paralleled in principle much later. 
But a good historical account of developments in style and tech- 
nique from the Old Kingdom onward is given, and borrowings 
of signs or principles by the Ethiopians and the Canaanites are 
discussed. 

A “second part” takes up the history of the knowledge of 
Egyptian writing among the old Egyptians themselves, then on 
the part of classical authors and of the church fathers, with the 
seventeenth century vagaries of Kircher and the fina! triumph of 
scientific discovery through Champollion. 

The co-author, M. Drioton, includes as part of his contribu- 
tion various helpful tables of signs and illustrative passages of 
texts. MM. Sottas and Drioton have indeed provided a con- 
venient handbook and reference work which fills a niche of its 
own. 


T. GEorGE ALLEN 
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